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THE INFLUENCE OF SOIENTIFIO THOUGHT ON 
LITERATURE. 


MacLzan Prize Oration, By Harry G. Drummonp, New Jersey. 


HE history of literature is the history of thought. The 
vague grandeur of the Indian Vedas; the immortal 
literature of the Greeks, perfect in form and finish; the 
burning eloquence and patriotism of a Cicero, each em- 
bodies the thought of a nation. Nay, even the inspired 
writings of the Hebrews show us not less the moral fibre of 
the people than they do the God of nations. So every new 
idea, every reaction against established thought, leaves its 
impress on the literature of a nation. Behind the new birth 
of literature was the new birth of learning. Behind the 
great English epic, the vivifying influence of Puritanism. 
So the English literature of the nineteenth century, varied 
and complex though it be, is shaped and moulded by the 
spirit of scientific investigation, by the influence of scien- 
tific thought. The deep earnestness and warm feeling of 
the age of Cromwell had given place to cold reason and 
passionless logic. A lack of earnestness means a lack of 
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sincerity. The reason was the reason of mathematics; the 
logic, the product of the schools. An age which could pro- 
duce a Hume in philosophy and a Pope in art was an age 
ripe for change. The gods of Greece, Pope tells us in the 
preface to his Iliad, are s*ill the gods of poetry. No wonder 
that poetry was passionless, since the least real feeling 
would have shattered to fragments such an artificial ma- 
chinery. The return to sincerity, that is the return to 
truth, in thought and literature, was to come, not through 
philosophy or art, but through science; a science at first 
practical, and finding its incentive in the material better- 
ment of man’s condition; latterly, speculative and carried 
on for the sake of knowledge itself. 

The present is aa age of industrialism. The deeper 
truths, the broader generalizations of science have not yet 
reached the minds and hearts of the many. An empirical 
knowledge of such facts of nature as man may turn to his 
own selfish ends, is the valued acquisition of the hour. Not 
he who discovers to men a yet unknown truth of nature, 
but the one who cunningly utilizes that truth for the con- 
venience of man, receives the plaudits of the public. Such 
a science, while it continues the dominating principle in 
the minds of men, must blight, with its cold materialism, 
religion and philosophy and poetry alike. Even true 
science must eventually suffer, when this, which should be 
her humble attendant, assumes her title and her dignity; 
and the telescope, as it follows the nightly path of the stars, 
offers a mute but eloquent appeal against such an usurpa- 
tion. 

Beneath this science of industrialism there has grown up 
a science of the intellect; nay, rather that spirit of natural 
investigation, initiated by the desire for sensuous gratifica- 
tion, has-been caught up by the resistless tide of thought 
and carried beyond the narrow sphere of material use. 
Above the details of the specialists, and approaching close 
to the threshold of that region into which the soul of man, 
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unaided by a higher power, can never enter, we have a few 
great ideas—ideas which must ever remain among the 
grandest generalizations of the human intellect. The poet 
may escape the smoke of factories and the noise of machin- 
ery. He cannot escape the ideas of law and of ceaseless 
change; for these are of the eternal verities of nature, which 
shall be when the earth has passed away. The influence of 
science upon literature must therefore be not transitory or 
incidental, but the permanent and profound influence of 
immutable thought. 

To a sensibility fine enough to apprehend it, every thought 
and feeling which art employs would show the moulding 
touch of this potent factor of modern life. In deepening 
the poet’s view of nature, in strengthening and remoulding 
the tendency toward realism, in casting over the creations 
of the imagination the sombre robe of philosophic doubt, its 
power has been most clearly and distinctly felt. Each of 
these movements in literature finds its fullest expression in 
the writings of asfmgle man. With the first we associate 
the name of Wordsworth, with the second that of Brown- 
ing, with the last that of Tennyson. 

The photographic reproductions of natural objects which 
abound in the pages of Thompson’s “ Seasons,” the minutely 
detailed descriptions of Cowper, however true in every out- 
ward characteristic, could no longer soothe and charm the 
minds and hearts of men. The naturalist and the physicist 
had taken possession of the outward forms of nature. He 
who had plucked the rose from its stem and torn it fibre 
from fibre beneath the lens of the microscope, who had re- 
solved the rainbow into a countless number of watery 
prisms, could not be deeply touched by a mere description 
of either, however beautiful in diction or graceful in rhyme 
and rhythm. The poet must go beyond the blush of the 
rose, and the soft tints of the bow. He must show us that 
in nature which neither the microscope nor the scalpel could 
lay bare to human ken. And so the poet-thinker, Words- 
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worth, came with his mission—to show to men the divine 
life in nature, humanity as the key to her richest treasures. 
Thus may he who has solved the surface mysteries of nature 
still feel— 


“A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things,” 


And so still be— 


“A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 
And mountains.” 


In Wordsworth, the central theme was the soul in nature ; 
in Browning, it isthe soul in man. The one was influenced 
by the results of scientific thought, the other is moulded 
by its method. In the person of Robert Browning we be- 
hold the spirit of skeptical investigation and subtlety of 
analysis, which have formed the dominating principles of 
modern science, possessing themselves of the mind of a 
poet. With these he probes the human soul to its deepest 
recesses, dissects each passion and feeling, and lays bare be- 
fore the eyes of men the hidden motives and desires of the 
heart. A consummate master of melody and rhythm, he 
sacrifices both in his search for truth. His whole style is 
transformed. A new realism, having its basis in critical 
thought, and counting nothing which touches human life 
too great or too small for poetic treatment, comes into being. 

Every great advance in any field of thought, though in 
its final reconcilement it add a new confirmation to known 
truth, must, at its inception, bring under a searching scrutiny 
the established thoughts of men. So between the newly 
apprehended truths of science and the older and higher 
truths of philosophy and religion there has arisen a tem- 
porary, though none the less a hard-fought, conflict. The 
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triumphant re-establishment of religious truth is of vital 
importance to literature; for the decay of faith implies no 
less the decadence of art than of morality and vigorous life. 
The immediate effect, wherever doubt has supplanted faith, 
has been to infuse a spirit of melancholy into all the pro- 
ducts of art. Weare ever conscious of this undertone of 
sadness in the writings of those who have forsaken the 
religion of their fathers and their faith in things unseen, 
though it be hidden under a forced mirth, or clothed in 
forms of exquisite beauty. No art work shows more clearly 
this chilling touch of uncentered faith than the earlier por- 
tions of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” The then prevalent 
unrest in thought has colored his mind and his art before 
ever sorrow entered his life; but not until the death of a 
cherished companion forced home to his heart the problems 
of life and immortality and. love, did these dark questionings 
of science find full expression in his poetry, did his higher 
reason struggle with them and conquer. As he returns to 
his earlier faith in a personal God revealed to men, the 
broken and confused cries of dispair give place to the 
calmer song of peace. The elegy which had begun with 
the dirge of death, concludes with the glad sound of mar- 
riage bells, and with unwavering gaze the poet looks foward 
to the 


“One far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


So we trace in part the influence of scientific thought 
upon literature, an influence which, despite the gloomy 
foreboding of lovers of art, the exulting prophecies of its 
detractors, has at no time converted to discordant strains 
the divine song of the poet. For the conventional phrase- 
ology and worn-out classicism of the eighteenth century, it 
has substituted a new imagery and a spirit of truthfulness. 
Swinburne sings with exquisite melody the swan-song of 
dying paganart. But the spirit of the old Greek poetry—the 
spirit of beauty—purified of its earthly body shall never die. 
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A JAR OF WINE. 


A* ANTIQUE jar of rich brown terra-cotta, overwrought 
with many a naive sign and complex device in black 
camaieu, grotesquely yawns in the dark. 

Faintly, from its mouth, effluent aromas, as of spirit- 
flowers, dissolve into the air of the shady chamber whither 
one languidly turns, away from the heat “and the glare of 
August noon-days. 

And strangely the half-luminous air becomes redolent 
with the odor and mystery of that jar, work of light fingers 
in forgotten years, and fancy, drawing a sinuous shimmer- 
ing wake behind its silver keel, sails through the reaches of 
the past, while a spear of light, keenly piercing through 
the twilight spaces, smites to gold the rim of the antique 
jar. 


L 
BEFORE MATURITY. 


A wind, heavy with the sweetness of spice and the salt 
flavor of sea-air, blows from the sea, the flowing sea of 
flood-tide, over land, over the groves of olive trees. 

And, as it swings, the foliage doubtfully wanders through 
allthe gamut of color between light green and hoary gray, 
while the branches, full of summer eloquence, lift and 
lower their arms and time their rhythmical gestures tu some 
unheard melody. 

But from above, amid the vineyards, in the luxuriance of 
her sunny locks, a child looks down, with hands clasped 
behind a head richly aureoled, and yearns for the verdure 
and coolness of the valleys. 

“ Shall I go,” she dreams,.“ shall I go to the olive trees 
tinged with the pallor of mist and visions? The gods of 
the orchards are calling me so sweetly down the slopes, and 
so lovingly they stretch their arms toward me, but, sly and 
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full of wiles, their eyes, gleaming, peer at me from behind 
the silver trunks. - 

“Much rather—O, the fragrance of Eastern spices !— 
much rather would I sail with the white-winged argosies 
away. The sirens of a day may sing to me, and perhaps 
the sacred island of Aphrodite, a bubble on the azure bay, 
shall rise before me, and the smoke shall curl upward in 
blue wreaths from the gift-laden altars, the smoke and the 
fragrance, and purely the white temples shall glow on the 
heights. 

“Or rather * * * But vain this dream, and more 
idly pallid than the olive trees at my feet. Here I shall 
dwell in the morning sun of the vineyards. O see the long 
shadows sway, and see the vines, swung from bough to 
bough, how lovingly they embrace the branches and the 
curving trunks. Soon shall begin the toil, the labor and 
the joy.” 


IL. 


A WREATH TO PAN. 


Haunting murmur of woodland that dozes in the hollow 
of the hills, murmur interspaced with pauses that awe the 
lonely wanderer, interrupted by subdued whisperings yet 
rhythmical with the freshening sound of the dark billows of 
foliage that break into foam of flowers, a murmur that lulls 
the soul like quietude. 

Beyond is the noonday glare, the shimmering of fields 
with the heat, the passionate pulsation of summer maturity, 
but here is a balm for all fever and a calming influence in 
the magic of enchanted woods. 

I have woven a garland of emerald leaves, ivy and vine 
leaves, to crown thee, O marble Pan, whose face glows with 
visions of old-world joyance ; ‘thee, the goat-footed roamer 
of solitudes and the grim player on the shepherd’s flute. 
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But hark! a peal of laughter breaks forth from a shady 
clump of slender saplings and of fir trees. Again and 
again, peals upon ail of mocking, derisive, irresistible 
laughter. 

A smile seems to be flitting across thine eyes and lurking 
in thine upward-curling, half-parted lips, O Pan. Ah! the 
flavor of luscious grapes lingers on thy lip and the vision of 
vineyards comes back to thee, and there sound in thine 
ears the clash of cymbals and the well-blent deep and silver 
tones of men and women singing the vintage hymn. 


II. 


THE VINTAGE. 


The fruitless reveries and yearnings toward the pallid 
olive-trees and the unavailing gaze at retreating horizons 
have vanished. Past is the time for roaming through the 
forest and offering garlands to god Pan by an enchanted 
wand turned to stone. 

Now is the season of vintage and Pan, awakened by the 
familiar airs, rambles free and wild amid the vintagers, and 
his mischievous romps bring smiles to their faces and give 
wings to their words and glances. 

With glee and merriment the labor goes on upon the 
slopes of the hills and, amid the vines gracefully swung 
from bough to bough, tall women with sun-tanned faces 
pass by with a rhythmic sway of the waist, erect beneath 
their overflowing baskets made of rushes. 

O, the flavor and the aroma of luscious grapes, and all the 
delight of late summer! See the boys with the brown feet 
under-treading the rich fruit, crushing it with a keen joy in 
the golden juice of the grapes. . 

Then of evenings, the beat of the dance and the whirling 
and twirling of figures in time to some rude and primal 
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tune that tells of the excess of pleasure so akin to pain, and 
all voices join in a choral hymn to Dionysus, the youthful 
god, the victorious god, the conqueror of the earth : 


“Glory to Dionysus forever and aye! 
Glory and Power! Lo! he is coming in might, 
Conqueror of man, victorious Monarch of Life. 
Him we call King, the terrible Warrior in strife, 
Yet in all pleasure God of our dearest delight. 
Him through the world we follow and marching we sing, 
Till the weird forest wilds and the mountain caves ring: 
Glory to Dionysus, forever and aye!” 


And as they sing barbaric cohorts of Bacchantes dance 
before them, a gorgeous dream, a tumultuous contest of 
hues and a confusion of forms; figures that in the dance 
madly toss above them their ivy-circled thyrsi, while immor- 
tal gods and goddesses follow and follow with shouting and 
intoning of hymns, him that leads them on to conquest, the 
Vine-God Dionysus, their king. Then in a vision they 
behold the two brindled panthers before a chariot with 
massive wheels of gold, wherein stands upright, glorious as 
sunrise, the world-famed divinity. 

But ever the triumphal procession seems to be marching 
on with the whirling, rose-and-vine-crowned men and women 
at the head, while goat-footed trumpeters blow on fantastic- 
ally contorted horns stirring fanfares that tell of the coming 
of the god and of his victories. 

Then in ecstacy the vintagers arise, and to the laughter of 
the lyre march in turbulent troops to the purifying foun- 
tains of running water where lustral sacrifices are per- 
formed with all the pomp of ceremonial; then on they 
fare toward the white walls of the city, with majestical 
undulations of march and waving of oriflammes, while ever- 
more hill flings back to hill the undying refrain: , 





“Glory to Dionysus forever and aye!” 
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IV. 


AN OFFERING TO PAN. 


“Away from the mad revelry, the clapping of hands and 
clashing of cymbals, the orgies and the feasts, I come,” she 
said, “‘I come to thee, O Pan, lover of the quietude of mid- 
day in the woods far away from the halloo of hunters. 

“To thee I bring the new wine of the earth, in a jar made 
of the clay of the earth, and this jar I consecrate to thee. 
May its aromas fill thy nostrils with sweet savor and leave 
on thy lips a rich flavor. It is the wine of the earth. 

“And in the name of its perfume, that breathes of Sum- 
mer roses, belated nightingales and purple bunches of 
grape, I pray thee look upon us benignly. 

“Protect our broad pasturage, our flocks and our herds; 
let the rain fall when the orchards are athirst for moisture 
and the sun shine in due season, that the husband man may 
worship thee and hold thine altars in honor, O Pan. 

“And grant that in time we may taste and enjoy the wine 
from the vines of the Vineyard of Life, that life may not be 
barren, but bring forth fruit in bountiful plenty.” 

Then, as she gazed upon the face of the god, there came 
to her prayer a response through the dense twilight of the 
woods : 

“ Dear to me, so dear, thy gift of the wine of the earth. 
Remember the winds of heaven and the sunshine. But for 
them the vintage had been fruitless. The wine, rich and 
sweet-flavored, is a token and sign of the azure heavens and 
of the sunshine. Earth, away from heaven, must die.” 

Then awe fell upon her soul, and on the border of the 
wood she paused and looked back. Mute, the marble face, 
with blank eyes, was gazing into the darkness of the forest- 
reaches. 





Long, long ago, when “the years were young,” in the 
golden age of the world, did these strange things befall. 
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In those times the gods trod upon the earth and roamed 
through all Jands. Cybele disclosed her face to all men, 
and Pan still derisively trolled on the piercing reeds of the 
river. 

Sti]l went the nymphs through the woodland, and still 
Diana and the hounds, with hue and cry, pursued the fleet- 
ing deer down the valleys and over the hills and beyond, 
out of sight. 

But Diana’s last arrow has sped, and no longer do the 
nymphs haunt the dales and glades. Cybele has veiled the 
splendor of her countenance, and faint, so faint, far away, 
the sigh of the reeds on the river. 

Nothing is left of all the rich perfumes of the purple 
wine of that distant age but vague emanations, evanescent 
aromas that seem yet to float about this antique earthenware 


jar for a fleeting moment smitten to gold. 
W. L. M. 





YOUNG DR. ATHERTON. 


“TJTENRY M. ATHERTON, Physician and Surgeon.” 

There was a slight ripple in the wonted placidity of 
Scraggvillian society. The unheralded advent of the person 
whom the above sign thus formally introduced to the public 
in general had created quite astir. The astonished citizens 
of this rural municipality recognized in the pale and rather 
slender youth who thus tendered them his services and 
medical advice, the young man who several months before 
had mysteriously entered their borders, ensconced himself 
at the “‘ Hotel de Scraggville,” examined the surrounding 
country with an especial view to its sanitary condition, aud 
disappeared again in the same mysterious way. Then he 
was mistaken for a Pinkerton detective, and some of the 
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antique chastity in the neighborhood shuddered at the pos- 
sibility of a villain amongst them. This time his appearance 
was carefully noted and every characteristic marked down 
for future reference in case of a repetition of his former 
action. In stature he was somewhat above the average, 
slender, but well formed; his clean-cut features were set oft 
by light burnsides and a moustache which disclosed his 
youthfulness. He wore a white straw hat of the latest 
fashion, a black cutaway with a white waistcoat and light 
trowsers, underneath which appeared a highly polished pair 
of shoes. His whole attire, though neat and becoming, did 
not tend to popularize him at once with the more retiring 
Scraggvillians. On the contrary, it worked to his positive 
detriment. They were still in that abridged state of civiliza- 
tion when the rough-and-ready man was their ideal. Some 
of the more venturesome of the inhabitants were willing to 
stake all of their existence in this world and a half of that 
in the next on his being a “ College Dude,”—in their eyes, 
the most contemptible term applicable to him. Such being 
the case, it is needless to state that his reception in Scragg- 
ville was not intensely cordial. Moreover, it was considered 
nothing more nor less than audacious for him, a young 
upstart, to insert himself in this immediate neighborhood 
with no other intention than that of sharing or, perhaps, 
usurping the undisputed professional sway of Dr. McLaugh- 
lin, M. D. and Veterinary Surgeon, the popular idol. To 
say the least, his services were little needed in the com- 
munity so long as they could barely support the present 
guardian of their health and humors. All agreed in this 
respect. It was felt somehow that the newcomer was an 
impostor, consequently a social conspiracy was formed 
against him. No heart went out to him in his loneliness, 
nor could it, had any been guilty of too fondly gazing after 
him in his evening walks, have displayed its feelings without 
open rebellion. 
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Young Dr. Atherton appreciated his position. He saw 
that he was not wanted. He was by far too observing not 
to note the sudden stopping of the conversation when he 
approached, and after he had passed he felt that unfriendly 
eyes were turned upon him. But he hoped to overcome 
all of these foolish prejudices, as he considered them, and 
wore about a pleasant smile for any one, however humble, 
that would recognize him. Alas! it faded. He felt that he 
had an enemy working against him. No doubt his oppo- 
nent appreciated that his coming meant, besides a division 
of his profits, the disclosure of his own professional incom- 
petence as well. Consequently, he used all of his popu- 
larity and social standing against the newcomer. Atherton 
was aware of this. He took the matter kindly, and hoped 
to establish himself upon his merit. His only desire was 
that he might be granted the opportunity to cause this to 
become manifest. At last this came. A case was offered 
rather as a bait to inveigle him into atrap. His attentions 
were ceaseless, his treatment excellent. The patient died. 
To add to his discomfiture, about this time his name be- 
came entangled with that of a brother physician in the 
neighboring settlement, who, by the egregious error of ad- 
ministering strychnine for quinine, had launched his patient 
into a boundless eternity without even the grace of a calm 
and peaceful journey. 

At last young Atherton grew despondent. Why, from 
all other places, had he chosen this, the worst, as his field 
of labor? He rehearsed his original calculations. 

Scraggville, in her youthful day, had had a bright future. 
What prospective metropolis could boast of so many natural 
advantages, such beautiful environments, such immense 
water power, and such an incomparable situation for dis- 
tributing the wares of her great manufactories? The wild 
enthusiasts that planted the first settlement in this promis- 
ing spot built up in their dreams, of bricks and straw 
lighter than air, a beautiful castle of Scraggvillian com- 
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mercial and manufacturing supremacy. las, alas! poor 
Scraggville, in her youthful struggle, received a black eye 
that blurred all her future vision. The river, weary of its 
ceaseless dashing over the rugged rocks and stones of Dale 
Falls, sought out a more gradual descent around Dale 
Island ; the low lands resting above the town became more 
swampy and infected, and brought on malaria, with all its 
accompanying delights. But what was the saddest and final 
blow to the progress of Scraggville, the D. & N. W. Rail- 
way now in process of construction, on account of the diffi- 
culty of access and the swampy region above the town, 
branched off from its original survey, and located its termi- 
nus at Weldon, a superfluminary rival. Now the water 
power was almost destroyed, and the mill forced down to 
one-third its capacity. Real estate declined, and Scragg- 
ville, that place of so many bright hopes, fell back into that 
decrepit state in which a “boom” departing ever leaves a 
place. 

But why had young Dr. Atherton ever come here? In 
his selection of a field of labor he had overlooked the 
matter of fees. Malarial diseases were plentiful, but home 
remedies were abundant and money scarce. He saw his 
error, but a change was difficult, and, in his financial con- 
dition, almost impossible. Could he obtain a share of the 
patronage of the citizens, he felt that he could live here, 
and this he preferred to do rather than acknowledge his 
mistake. But now all hope of this was gone. The em- 
bargo against himself presented every appearance of hold- 
ing out. Surely the worst had come. It was now many 
months since his arrival, but his wardrobe had been in no 
wise replenished, and the habiliment in which he first made 
his appearance evinced signs of rapid degeneracy. Matters 
were grewing desperate. Had he but a single friend in his 
misery it would rest more lightly upon him. No vent was 
given to a disposition by nature happy and jovial, and it 
turned to melancholy. His mind reverted, as it had done 
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thousands of times, to his home and friends. He could not 
stir himself to do anything other than sit and wonder over 
happy experiences of the past, and wish for their return. 
Some would have called it homesickness, but young Dr. 
Atherton resented any such a thought. His only desire 
was fora change. He prayed that something might turn 
up that would relieve him from his present enthrallment. 

At last it came. A messenger riding over from Weldon 
brought to him a telegram announcing the illness of his 
father. He almost hailed it with joy, for he did not fear 
anything serious. Then he reproached himself at the 
thought, but the telegram was delayed, and should any 
unfavorable symptons have developed he would, in all prob- 
ability, have heard again. However, this furnished him a 
sufficient excuse. He packed away the few medical books 
in his office, locked away his case in the desk, arranged 
everything for easy disposal in case of his failure to return, 
and took a seat upon the afternoon stage for Weldon. He 
now became apprehensive about his father’s illness. Why 
had they telegraphed had it not been serious? Could the 
telegram mean more than it stated? His heart stretched 
out over the many hundred miles that separated him from 
his home. 

He felt a peculiar joy as they whisked down the street 
towards the main road traveled by the stage. Who could 
blame him if he felt in his heart little affection for those 
that had treated him so maliciously. But the sadness of 
his failure still remained by him. As they approached the 
mill, the last stopping place in Scraggville, he noticed an 
unusual crowd gathered around the office door. From 
natural curiosity and from professional training, he felt 
an inclination to learn what it was all about. What was 
his surprise when he approached the crowd, to see it silently 
make way for him and permit him to enter. There on the 
floor of the mill office, in a terribly mangled condition, lay 
stretched one of the mill hands. Dr. McLaughlin bent 
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over him feeling his pulse with one hand and in the other 
holding a large blue bottle from his veterinary laboratory, 
with which he was endeavoring to resuscitate the almost 
lifeless form. When he saw Atherton a troubled and em- 
barrassed expression came over his face, and he looked down 
at the suffering man again. Finally, as though with a 
great struggle, he said, “‘ I guess we’ll need your help here, 
Atherton. I’m ’fraid I can’t bring him ’round.” 

Dr. Atherton had not spoken, but stood gazing down at 
the patient. Somehow the assembly felt immediate confi- 
dence in his earnest look, and anxiously awaited his reply. 

“T am sorry, but I cannot offer it,” he replied, with half- 
satisfied look. “I am just starting away. No doubt you 
can bring him around successfully.” And he turned and 
pushed his way out of the door. The crowd now fairly 
glared at him, and Dr. McLaughlin followed him out with 
such an anxious look upon his face that Atherton could not 
help stopping and waiting to hear what he had to say. 

“ But the man ’Il die,” said Dr. McLaughlin, coming up 
close to him, that the crowd might not hear this acknowl- 
edgment of his own incompetence ; “I can’t handle him.” 

“Then you turn the case over to me,” said Dr. Atherton, 
looking sharply at him. 

“ Yes, I do, gladly,” he replied, almost in a whisper. 

“Then bring me my medicine case and some bandages 
from my desk. Here is the key,” and he re-entered the 
mill office. 

All things to him were now lost, save his patient. Some- 
how his return home and his former trouble became con- 
fused in his mind with the facts of Assyrian and Babylonian 
history, they seemed so long ago. His activity was won- 
derful. Every one was pressed into the service and obeyed 
his commands as though he had been their leader from 
time immemorial. All that night was spent with the 
patient. The next morning at dawn, when it was assured 
that the nervous and physical shock was over, the surgical 
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operation began, Dr. McLaughlin acting as assistant. 
Amputation of the left limb was found to be necessary, but 
the right one was only bruised and torn in a few places 
where the belt had grasped it. A slight fracture of the 
gkull had been sustained in falling after passing through the 
machinery. The operation was successful, and, what was 
more pleasing, the patient, although still unconscious, 
showed no signs of weakening. 

It was with a feeling of pride and satisfaction that young 
Dr. Atherton strolled out for the first time the next morn- 
ing. His face was somewhat careworn from the long 
strain, and his eyes showed the loss of sleep. Now, for the 
first time, his thoughts reverted to himself. He turned 
around with a start and looked at his watch. No, it was 
no use, he could not go to-day; the critical condition of his 
patient would not permit, and then he had received no 
more serious news. Nevertheless, he felt anxious, and it 
was with difficulty that he could induce the populace to 
accept the assurances of his patient’s recovery when ques- 
tioned about his condition. His face told another story. 
By and by the real cause became whispered about, and 
young Dr. Atherton was idolized. At the end of the third 
day he felt that he had earned his release and prepared to 
start. Quite a crowd assembled at the mill to see him start, 
for the cause of his going was now pretty well known. As 
they stood waiting for the stage coach the same messenger 
from Weldon appeared with a telegram—for whom? For 
Henry M. Atherton. It was passed around from hand to 
hand without a word of comment, but as young Dr. Ather- 
ton stood gazing off into vacancy not a dry eye was turned 
upon him. 

There was no use for returning now. It would require 
at least four days for him to reach there, and then it would 
be too late. He returned to his office, unlocked his desk, 
pulled out his easy chair, and sat down to think. His sor- 
row did not overwhelm him—other matters more important 
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required his attention. Here he was—with no means of 
support, a mother dependent upon him, and an inheritance 
consisting principally of a mortgage of three thousand dol- 
lars placed upon the paternal homestead for his education 
and professional training. He accepted the responsibility 
thus imposed upon him manfully, although he did bear a 
heavy load in his heart, and went about in search of some 
means of bettering his condition. Money was his chief 
exigency. A scheme that had once suggested itself to him 
during one of his evening strolls along the river bank re- 
turned tohim. That evening he went out and examined 
Dale Falls; the next day he walked up Mouse river and 
made a close survey of the land thereabouts. The next day 
he started for the East, bearing with him the earnest sym- 
pathies of all Scraggville, and many sincere wishes for his 
return. 

They were not disappointed. His visit to the East was 
short. Affairs were in no wise different from what he ex- 
pected to find them. Something must be done. The old 
mortgage on the homestead was lifted and replaced by one 
tor double the amount, and Dr. Atherton departed for 
Scraggville with a deposit check for three thousand dollars 
and over in his pocket. 

Excitement was at a high pitch in Scraggville. A rumor 
had been circulated to the effect that the Dale Falls mill, 
together with five acres of land thereabouts, had been trans- 
ferred to Dr. Atherton. The consideration was said to be 
two thousand dollars, one-half cash, with a first mortgage for 
the balance. This rumor was now confirmed by liberal 
offers to several owners of desirable sites for their property. 
Speculation as to the future was rife. An earthquake ora 
cyclone was expected from some direction or other, no one 
knew where. Finally it came in the shape of a telegram 
dated from Weldon and published in an Eastern paper. 
The telegram read as follows: 
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“ Scraggville, a little village down the river from this place, is enjoy- 
ing an unprecedented boom. Arrangements have just been completed 
with contractors in this city for building a levee at the upper end of 
Dale Island, thus throwing the whole volume of Mouse river over Dale 
Falls. A contract has also been signed for draining the malaria-infected 
swamp above the town by a large sewer, which will empty below the 
falls. If we can rely upon the surveyors employed to map out this 
ground, success is assured in this undertaking. and a boom in Scragg- 
ville real estate may be expected. These improvements are all due to 
a young physician by the name of Atherton, of that place, who is 
largely interested in real estate there.” 


All listened with intense interest while this was read out to 
the gathering around the mill office. The paper was almost 
a week old, and the works mentioned therein had already 
begun. Dr. Atherton was therefore absent upon the river 
above while this was being read, and did not hear the ex- 
pressions of surprise at its close. But no one begrudged 
him his success. His advancement meant their progress, 
his gain their profit, so that when he returned in the 
evening everyone, even to Dr. McLaughlin, who, by the 
way, owned a choice piece of property near the Falls, had 
a most hearty congratulation for him. While they were 
still gathered there in the mill the same old messenger 
from Weldon appeared, as he had done over a month be- 
fore, but this time with very different news. It was a tele- 
gram from a Boston syndicate, stating that their agent, Mr. 
Douglas, would be in Scraggville on the day following, to 
see Dr. Atherton in regard to the investment of capital in 
that vicinity. This time, as before, the telegram was passed 
around, and each one multiplied the former valuation of 
his real estate by whatever number his conscience sanc- 
tioned. 

The Scraggville boom did not turn out to be a mere in- 
flation. Various industries arose about the Falls, the D. & 
N. W. R. R. located its terminus here, real estate advanced 
steadily, and in fact the dream of the original founders bid 
fair to a perfect realization. 
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“Are you an M. D., Doctor?” asked an Eastern capitalist 
who called upon Dr. Atherton several years after this. 

“Tam,” was the reply. 

“ Well, how in the deuce did you ever strike upon such 
a Napoleonic scheme of developing this town ?” 

“Tt is my line, sir,” was the reply. 

“Your line; why how is that, I would like to know ?” 

“Simply that I amputated a limb of a river and removed 
a cancerous spot from the heart of atown. Both convalesced 
very rapidly, and since have been enjoying very good 
health. As for myself, I am living off of my fees for ser- 
vices rendered. A.C. M. 





UNREST. 
FROM VERLAINE, 


HY soul meseems is a fair garden scene, 
Bewitched by masks who pass in merry wise, 
Fingering the lute and dancing, yet, I ween, 
Half sad beneath their fanciful disguise. 


Although they murmur low in minor modes 
Of love victorious and of life’s delight, 

They seem to dread what life or love forebodes 
And their songs swoon into the calm moonlight. 


The calm moonlight whose sadly lingering kiss 

Stirs the sweet songsters in the trees to dream 
And wakes the water-jets to sobs of bliss, 

The jets that high among the marbles gleam. 
W. L. M. 
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LONGFELLOW AND AMERIOAN LIFE. 


HE love that a nation has for its poets is very strong, 
and this affection arises not simply from the position 
poetry holds in literature, nor yet from the response song 
and rhythm find in the breasts of so large a portion of our 
race. There is in this love an element of reverence, for the 
world has not yet got past the idea that a poet is, in a sense, 
inspired, and we may hope that it never will. Something 
of the mystery which belongs to that real but unseen pro- 
cess by which the mind is moved to utter divine thoughts 
and sentiments in a form that also suggests divineness, will 
always invest the poet and prompt reverence in the every- 
day mind. It has ever been confessed that the poets stand 
at the head of the ranks of humanity. If there is any 
point where the human visibly shades off into the divine, 
the divinity in whose image we are made and whose nature 
we share, it is in the poets. They are the idols of mankind. 
We never quite rid ourselves of the feeling that they are of 
another order, that they have something which is not given 
to all, and that this something is divine in its quality. It is, 
therefore, a matter of congratulation that an eminent Eng- 
lish authority can say of our nation, “ half the literary men 
and all the literary women of this century in America have 
written verses; most of all are respectable, and many are 
excellent.” The roll of those who have found an abiding 
place in the affections of our people is a long one, but there 
is no one who occupies a higher place in our national esteem 
than Longfellow. When a nation has learned to love a great 
man he sinks deeper and deeper into its affections, “as 
streams their channels deeper wear.” Longfellow is the 
most widely read poet in our country. All his works have 
a special quality of conveying a sense of personality. The 
reader’s touched sensibilities go out toward the man and 
rest there with sympathy. And so it has come about that 
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this poet is held in an almost friendly esteem by a vast num- 
ber of his countrymen. His poems have thus exerted a 
personal influence. They have made our individual as well 
as national debt to him great beyond all hope of payment. 

As one reads his works, the feeling which is aroused in 
him is one of repose. This is not the case with many of 
the greatest poets. Milton, Shelley, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing summon you to the most intense activity, and leave you 
in a stress of tumultuous thought. In Whittier, we feel 
the pressure of an over-acute moral nature. His “ Lack of 
Duty” drives us to our tasks again—a very useful thing 
often, but at the same time we need food and refreshment 
for the mind, a relief from our burdens instead of an addi- 
tion to them; not a withdrawal of the lesson set before us, 
but a soothing draught while we fulfill it, and all these 
Longfellow gives us. It is a marvel that this restless age, 
this age of superlative, this driving, crowding age, which is 
nothing if not extreme, should produce a poet utterly with- 
out these characteristics. And this is the main reason why 
we lové him. This influence is not fanciful. We do not 
mean to say that busy men of the world go to these pages 
for rest, but many a scholar, editor and teacher reads these 
poems and turns to his work with a calmer mind that shows 
itself in other printed pages, in editorials of a better tem- 
per, and in patience and cheer in the classroom. Yet 
Longfellow never lacks spirit. The thought is always up 
to the theme—there is no indolence, no dreaming; there is 
nothing which enervates or unfits for action. 

But beyond this, we owe to him much in the example he 
has given us of the value and power of simplicity in thought 
and feeling. Hardly any quality of his is more conspicuous 
than this. As you read these works, the thought, whether 
new or old, comes to you in so natural a way that it causes 
no surprise. It is the same with his language. There are 
no contortions demanding your wonder, nothing of what is 
sometimes called style except transparency. No surging and 
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extravagance, no striving for effect, but only a clear and 
simple reflection of clear and beautiful thought. Such a 
manner of expression tends to truthfulness, to promote 
good manners and to repress the national vice of exaggera- 
tion. He does not deal with the great themes, the burning 
questions, and therefore has no call to vehement expression. 
But all questions are not burning questions. The greater 
part of what is said and done in the world does not require 
intense expression, but is frequently much better presented 
in simple and clear statements. As a teacher and as a 
truthful illustrator of the simple, unaffected and yet true 
expression of thought, Longfellow surely has not a superior 
in the language. 

There is yet another debt which we owe our poet. Our 
common emotions and sentiments,—our sadness and hope 
and patience and grief and aspiration, he has put into 
responsive and satisfying forms. The weary and troubled 
soul needs to have some expression of its everyday feelings 
and experiences. It cannot do this for itself in a satisfac- 
tory way, it has not the art, and perhaps it was not intended 
that a burden should be lifted from the heart by self expres- 
sion. Take the poem “ Resignation”— 


“There is no flock however watched or tended, 
But one dead lamb is there; 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.” 


Not a thought in it is not already familiar to every mind, 
yet no one in sorrow can read the verses without a sense of 
comfort and consolation. No one who falls to thinking of 
those who long since 


“ By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life,” 


and turns to the “ Footsteps of Angels” can fail to say— 
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“©, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died.” 


When one hears the rain beat wearily at the window on 
a dark autumn day, and sees the desolation of nature, and 
then turns his mind to the “ Rainy Day,” somehow he feels 
his gloom and depression glide away through the very sad- 
ness of the poem. 

None of these poems are really great, yet they do a great 
work for us. A joy is doubled and a sorrow lessened when 
they have found fit expression. It is one of the mysteries 
of our being, and, as has been well said, “it may be the 
key to the mystery of the universe.” But the feelings 
which most require expression are the everyday feelings and 
experiences of the everyday life that we lead. There are 
few, very few, ‘‘ who require Hamlet or Sampson Agonistes 
to give back their thought to them.” It is those who are 
weary of life and daily toil and sorrow who need a poet to 
utter for them their thoughts. He need not be the greatest, 
but he must be true; he must be near our own level, and 
yet sufficiently above and beyond us to draw us away from 
ourselves. If Longfellow is not great in the absolute sense 
of that term, he resembles greatness as, in his own words, 
“the mist resembles the rain.” 

To notice but one other service which Longfellow has 
rendered his countrymen, he has done for American litera- 
ture, and in the finest way, a service that could not be later 
done, in giving to it the poems of “ Hiawatha” and “ The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.” It is a service also to 
American history. There is no doubt that the poems of 
Homer were produced at the time of, or soon after, the 
events which they describe. They could not have been pro- 
duced later. The legends of the Indians could not be put 
into proper literary form a century hence. The author 
must be near enough to the red man and the forests that 
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were his home to catch the spirit of both. This race, 
which is slowly passing away, has already lost its original 
character. But enough of both character and place re- 
mained to serve the purpose of the poet, who in this poem 
has put their life, habits and sentiments into the enduring 
form of art. As has been said, “Art is long, though time 
is fleeting, and art has snatched from time what otherwise 
would have been lost.” 

The same is true of that beautiful description of the 
Puritan life at Plymouth. To select an incident in the 
experience of those wonderful men and women, “ great in 
their unconsciousness,” and invest it with the charms of 
poetry and literary art is an intellectual service of the first 
magnitude. Historical records grow dull, they become 
mere statistics, but when art puts an event or character into 
proper form it lives by virtue of the living and enduring 
charm of art. Only art, the poetic chiefly, can confer 
immortality, and, therefore, when great things are done and 
endured in this world, God inspires a poet to commemorate 
and perpetuate them. It is the highest earthly reward. 

Longfellow did much in importing into our language the 
best sentiment of the foreign literatures. Making his selec- 
tions with the purest taste and giving to his translations his 
own grace and sentiment, he has widened our literature in 
the very direction in which it was most lacking sentiment. 
Indeed, as has been said by another, “this is the main 
characteristic of the poet in his original works.” He has 
taught us how to feel, to feel purely, tenderly, sincerely, 
nobly, and this is a great part of education and religion. 
That our nation has had such a teacher in this department 
of human life is an occasion for great gratitude. 

These few services which Longfellow has rendered our 
nation, of the many which might be mentioned, must have 
some underlying vital principle which gives them their 
power and influence. It seems to be found in the fact that 
Longfellow’s poems are but an expression of his heart. 
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There was no discord between his sentiments and his 
character, his poetry and his life. This is the charm of 
each, that it is the image of the other. As there is no senti- 
ment in all his poems which one would not wish to see 
springing up in every heart, so there was no blot or blemish 
on his character. There is a steadiness, a fidelity “a binding 
of day to day in natural piety ” that makes the memory and 
the works of this man a national treasure and blessing. 
Surely by the inspiration which such poems give, if it is 
possible in any way, 
“Men may rise on stepping stones, 


Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
L. 8. M. 





THE CEDAR CLOSET. 


AVE you ever, dear reader, been cruelly, basely de- 
ceived? Have you been led by a malicious companion 
into half-forming some impossible theory to account for a 
more than half-believed tale of mysterious rappings and 
ghostly tappings, when that tale had sprung, Minerva-like, 
from your wicked comrade’s cerebrum? Or has your eager 
imagination been lured by designing friends into doing, 
under mesmeric impulses, what they “willed” you to do, 
when the thing they had agreed to applaud was whatever 
you, in your guileless innocence, should do? Then, per- 
chance, you may drop a sympathetic tear as you listen to 
this, my tale of villainy perfidious. 

It was the vacation succeeding my Sophomore year at 
college. I had set my heart on having a good time that 
summer. My family being away, the old place was left in 
my care. Tom Joyce and Dick Atway had kindly con- 
sented to come and relieve me of part of the burden and (in- 
cidentally) enjoy the excellent hunting and fishing in the 
neighborhood. Tom Joyce and I had been chums for 
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years; in fact, ever since we had gone together to the 
grammar school and he had initiated me into the sacred 
mysteries of the hayseed cigarette. We had not seen much 
of each other in the last few years, for his family had 
moved to another State, and, in the matter of alma mater, 
Tom had chosen Yale, while I selected Princeton. 

Dick was a college friend. We had known each other 
not so long, yet long enough to have established a thorough 
friendship. Richard and Tom were not, as yet, acquainted, 
but I was certain they would get along splendidly together, 
for the former, like the latter, was jolly, gay and full of 
fun. With this trio, all bent on having sport of some kind, 
rain or shine, whether the game came within range and the 
trout nibbled or not, might we not expect to spend an 
enjoyable vacation? Then, too, we were to have all the 
pleasures of camping out without any of its discomforts. 
We were independent and alone. We were to make our 
own beds and do our own cooking, but (thank fortune!) we 
had a roof over our heads in rainy weather and nettings to 
guard against the over-inquisitive mosquito. 

Dick and I went on first, to survey the field. Tom was 
to follow as soon as his college year closed. 

“The Old Homestead ”—it was never called anything 
else—was one of those low, rambling structures of the early 
part of the century which have survived the wear and tear 
of two generations, and, living on into a green old age, 
promise to outlast a third. Just before my own time it 
had been deemed advisable to repair and renovate the 
building. The result, in the interior, was a curious ming- 
ling of styles. Along with the low ceilings and great open 
fire-places (since become fashionable) were gas chandeliers, 
stationary washstands and registers. Above all—shades of 
the Puritan garret!—my mother had insisted on fitting up 
a large, airy closet on the second story for her own con- 
venience in stowing away the unseasonable and unservice- 
able apparel of the household. This shrine of the Penates, 
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from its species of wood finish, was termed the “ cedar 
closet.” Several days were necessarily spent by us in pre- 
paring for the campaign. 

“ Harry,” said Dick to me, one evening, after we had put 
the house into accord with our ideas of the ideal abode, 
“ Harry, what do you say to a hunt to-morrow?” 

After carefully discussing the question, we decided to 
adopt Dick’s plan, and before retiring for the night we had 
made the requisite arrangements. These consisted chiefly 
in polishing up our weapons of offense, and providing from 
a well-stocked larder weapons of defense against our un- 
compromising enemy—hunger. 

The next morning saw us up, if not with the lark, at 
least prepared for one. The house-work was rushed through, 
and before six we were ready. We started off with our 
equipments, and late in the afternoon returned—with our 
equipments, nothing more. As I reached and opened the 
front door, Dick sauntering up the path a few steps behind, 
the interior of the building burst upon my vision, looking 
as if it had been struck by a tornado. The chairs were 
overturned, pictures from the walls lay face down upon the 
floor, tables were upset, and bric 4-brac was scattered pell- 
mell about the rooms. The book-cases were twisted half 
around, the hat-rack in the hall, as if fainting away, was 
leaning for support on the old-fashioned clock, while, to 
crown all, the piano, apparently terrified at the catastrophe, 
had made its way through the débris some ten feet towards 
the hall door. Was it an earthquake? Had the house 
caught fire in our absence, and kind (?) neighbors attempted 
to rescue its contents? No; for the house was to all ap- 
pearance locked, and outside everything was quiet enough. 
Was it burglary? What! a burglary in broad daylight? 
Still this seemed the most plausible explanation. As soon 
as Dick and I had partially recovered from our astonish- 
ment, we rushed about from room to room to discover the 
extent of the loss. The kitchen was untouched, the safe 
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was unopened, and only the ground floor had been visited. 
In the dining-room the silver lay heaped upon the floor, 
but though we counted carefully, nothing appeared to be 
missing. Of the bric-A-brac none was gone, when we re- 
turned it piece by piece to its place. The chairs were all 
there, the piano was there; nothing was gone or injured, 
though everything was topsy-turvy. Could they have been 
searching for something? There was nothing to search for, 
either in the way of money or papers. I was well acquainted 
with my father’s affairs, and knew that he kept all his docu- 
ments in the city. 

“They must have been looking for something, though,” 
said Dick. “ Of course, they couldn’t be spirits,” he added 
nervously. 

“ Nonsense,” I answered; “of course it’s burglars; and 
the next thing to do is to.see how they got in.” 

We had by this time brought order out of the confusion. 
I never saw Dick so cut up about anything. His face was 
pale and he walked nervously up and down the rooms. I 
declare he actually seemed a trifle scared. 

We examined all the doors, windows and apertures. 
everything was closed except a couple of cellar windows 
opening under the piazza,and the skylight. The former 
were inaccessible, and the latter quite as much so unless the 
burglars had brought their own ladder with them, our only 
ladder being a short one, reaching but a single story. 

“ Well, Dick, they must be in the house, then,” was the 
conclusion I came to. 

We armed ourselves with revolvers and began the search. 
High and low, from garret to cellar we hunted, in all the 
closets and nooks and corners. Dick even went so far as to 
open one of the trunks in the garret, a proceeding fraught 
with more harm than good, for he succeeded in breaking 
my key-ring and scattering the keys far and wide over the 
room. The only possible hiding-place we omitted to ran- 
sack was the cedar closet, and that was securely locked. I 
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suppose we would have gone through that, too, notwith- 
standing the absurdity of doing so, if the key had not been 
mislaid, perhaps dropped in the late key-tastrophe. 

“Not here,” was the decision at last, as we sat down, 
tired and hungry, to a cold “remnant” meal. I confess I 
slept little that night, and it was only after thoroughly 
searching again the entire house, part of which we had be- 
fore gone through by lamp-light, that we felt ourselves free 
from the danger of an immediate attack. Be assured that 
we closed the house securely when we went out to telegraph 
my father of the occurrence. His reply that “‘ nothing val- 
uable, document or money, was concealed in the house,” 
still further reassured us. There even seemed to us no good 
reason for notifying the authorities, since nothing was gone. 

The day following we were sufficiently quieted to under- 
take a fishing expedition. This time we went to the length 
of nailing slats across the cellar windows, and fastening 
down the skylight. Our luck was better, too, this time, 
and we were feeling pretty cheerful as we marched up the 
path with two dozen trout in the basket. Entering the 
house, I instinctively looked about. The hat-rack was 
leaning over with the same weary air, and resting on the 
clock. Could it be possible? I was almost certain we had 
replaced it. However, everything else was in its accustomed 
place. Our visitors had not returned. 

“ Great heavens!” cried Dick suddenly from the top of 
the stairs. I rushed up to see what the matter was and 
halted there, most decidedly and unequivocally startled. 
The second story presented a most remarkable and ghostly 
appearance. The floor of the halls and bed-rooms was 
completely covered with white :—sheets, spreads, table-cloths, 
napkins, side by side, left none of the original floor-al land- 
scape bare. Further, the beds and tables and chairs were 
covered. The whole territory, as far as the eye could reach, 
presented an undulating surface of pure white, relieved only 
by the stained-wood doors and the green outlines of the 
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partly-closed blinds. For a moment we breathlessly contem- 
plated the scene. In one room the material had evidently 
run short, and the backs of the chairs were enclosed in a lot 
of my shirts. At the sight we burst into laughter. Of 
course we immediately instituted an exhaustive search ; but 
this time again we found no trace of entrance or exit, nor 
could we discover any evidence of bodily presence in the 
house. True we had left the front door open for a short 
time after entering, but then they could have got out by it 
anyway; to get in would not have been so easy. 

From the very first I had slightly suspected Dick of having 
a hand in the matter. I knew him to be a great hand at 
practical jokes, and his absurd words the other day about 
ghosts tended at least to throw suspicion upon him. Still 
he had been with me all day and was hardly out of sight a 
second; he was a stranger about the vicinity and conse- 
quently knew no one with whom to have co-operated. 
Besides, he seemed even more nervous and disturbed by it 
than I, and, what might strengthen a belief in his innocence, 
he seemed very suspicous of me. If I went anywhere alone 
to investigate, he followed me at a distance, just as when he 
went anywhere for the same purpose I carefully shadowed 
him. At eight o’clock, then, the unanimous verdict was 
“ unsolvable,” and we finished clearing the scene of conflict 
after deciding to watch in turn throughout the night—Satur- 
day night, let me remark parenthetically. 

Of course there was a debate next day as to whether we 
should go to church or not. It was unanimously agreed 
that both should either go or stay. Dick was undecided; 
he wanted very much to hear Dr. Esterbrook, but perhaps 
it would be better and safer to stay at home. 

“ Come, Dick,” I cried, “ don’t be so down in the mouth. 
What foolishness to stay at home. After all, nothing very 
alarming has happened. And so, after a little persuasion, 
he yielded, and we went. You may be sure that before 
starting we took special pains to place in an upright posture 
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the ill-omened hat-rack. I doubt, though, whether either of 
us enjoyed Dr. E.’s excellent sermon very much. 

We walked home rapidly and entered the house with 
some trepidation. Yes, our friend, the hat-rack, had again 
grown weary of standing on his one foot, and had again 
sought the friendly assistance of the old clock. Scarcely 
heeding Dick’s “What’s the matter, old boy; tired?” I 
bounded upstairs. Nothing was amiss there. Then I de- 
scended more slowly and breathed easier till I saw Dick in 
the parlor gazing mournfully at a pile of bric-d-brac on the 
floor, which was lying so as to form the letters of the 
solemn warning, ca-ve. 

“ Cave!” exclaimed Dick in plain English, “‘ Yes, indeed, 
I cave!” And he looked up surprised at my laughter, 
while I told him to read it in Latin. Nothing else was dis- 
turbed, though we hunted carefully through the house. By 
this time we had a pretty thorough inventory, and could 
have told if even a pin were gone. Yes, some remnants of 
the morning’s repast, which we had left in the kitchen, 
were missing. We searched the stable and grounds, but 
fruitlessly. 

“ Now for a last effort!” I suddenly exclaimed, as my 
eye rested on the ladder. I dragged it over to the house, 
and, setting it up under the window of the cedar closet, 
proceeded to mount, while Dick rushed into the house cry- 
ing, “ Wait a moment and I’m with you.” As I tugged at 
the fastenings of the blinds, I fancied I heard a noise in- 
side, and, pulling them open, I beheld—Dick, who at that 
moment had opened the door and entered. Dick gazed at 
me, and I gazed at him, then we both gazed around the 
room. It was plainly and unmistakableempty. We looked 
through and behind the several trunks. ichis / 

“ Dick,” said I, finally, “ how did you get in?” 

“Why, as I rushed up to get my pistol, I happened to 
see a key lying just under your bureau. I picked it up 
and tried it in the door here and—it fitted.” 
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To say we were nonplussed is to state it very mildly. 
You may be sure we did not stir much from the house the 
rest of that day or the following, and we were continually 
on the qui vive, waiting for new developments, though none 
came. Monday evening, to our great joy, Tom arrived, 
bag and baggage. The first thing we did was to recount to 
him the events and wonders of the past few days. He 
seemed less surprised than I had expected. Then, some- 
how, I began to smell a rat. Later in the evening he 
handed to me a letter, which, he said, had entertained him 
considerably, and might amuse me, too, he trusted. I give 
the epistle below : 


“Tae Otp Homesrgap,” June 20th, 188-. 
Mr. Thomas Joyce : 

Dear Str—Though I do not know you,I have heard much of you 
through our mutual friend. Hence I am inclined to believe that, like 
the subscriber, you have a decided fondness for the ludicrous, the mirth- 
ful and the practically jocose. If so, will you think carefully on the 
following proposal: Unless I mistake seriously you have a trifling 
score against O. M. F. Instead of staying over to commencement, come 
the Wednesday before, by. night train, leaving baggage at Walrus 
Junction. Will meet you at door and place you in hiding in the cedar 
closet, which is cool, comfortable and convenient. When you have 
locked yourself in (with sufficient literature to pass the time agreeably) 
the key will be lost to O. M. F. We may go hunting Thursday, and you 
can then play any antics that you deem fit. So shall we beard the lion 
in his den and verily weshall have joy. We can arrange the rest later. 
O. M. F. must not suspect me, so don’t write, but I shall be ready for 
you on Wednesday in case you are agreeable. Good-bye, old chappie. 

I have the honor, sir, to be, 

Your very humble servant, 
Ricuarp L. Atway. 


“You must have made a hasty exit from your quarters 
yesterday,” was my only comment. H. C. W. 
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FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


ID flowerful and fair parterres, 
In marble basins, fountains dance, 
While step in time to joyous airs 
The dukes and dames of olden France. 


In marble basins fountains dance; 
Rich rainbows flaunt mid mimic showers. 
The dukes and dames of olden France! 
Ah! light they trip Apollo’s bowers. 


Rich rainbows flaunt mid mimic showers; 
Rubies are red among the roses. 

Ah! light they trip Apollo’s bowers, 
Arm locked in arm with lovers’ poses. 


Rubies are red among the roses, 
Dew-pearls enlighten lilies white ; 
Arm locked in arm with lovers’ poses, 

They never weary of delight. 


Dew-pearls enlighten lilies white ; 
Rubies and pearls for blushing pairs 
That never weary of delight 
Mid flowerful and fair parterres. 











W. L. M. 
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CAMPAIGN OLUBS. 


HE interest that the body of students take in politics is 
manifested by the organization of political campaign 
clubs of both parties. 

Being made up, to a considerable extent, of non-voting 
members, the lack of actual power at the polls in November 
must be overcome by the results which come from a very 
little calm discussion and investigation of the relative merits 
of the two great parties and a great deal of wild enthusiasm 
and hurrah. That this latter will be ample and sufficient 
to compensate for that lack of real power, if we may judge 
from present indications, there is little reason to doubt. 

These clubs in themselves are good things, and should, 
as they doubtless will, flourish at a grand rate until Novem- 
ber 6th. Then one of them will suddenly vanish from the 
face of the earth, leaving no one to weep at its demise or 
even to acknowledge its former existence, while the other, 
after a few final whoops of victory and a last jollification 
meeting, will follow the footsteps of its quondam adversary 
to its own last resting place, and then the voice of the cam- 
paign orator, the shriek of shrill fifes and silvery bugles will 
be heard no more in the land. Then the Democrat will 
resume speaking to his Republican class-mate and friend 
without thinking of him as a “tariff robber,” a grinder of 
the poor and an arch agent of the monopolist and oppressor. 
Likewise will the Republican forget that a few days before 
he held his Democratic friend responsible for the atrocities 
of Libby and Andersonville prisons, and that he considered 
the seat of his friend’s political convictions to be in a firm- 
rooted desire to see the workingman of thé country crushed 
and a triumph for English industries established. 
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No one doubts the wisdom of President Patton’s remark 
in his opening address, to the effect that it was more 
important to society at large that the student should devote 
himself assiduously to his studies, than that he should have 
dogmatic convictions on the questions of Presidential choice, 
yet, at the same time, no one doubts that, for the next few 
weeks, there will be a wider prevalence of “ dogmatic con- 
viction ” on these questions than there will be of “ assiduous 
devotion to study.” That this should be so is but natural. 
Without an interest in his country’s politics, a man is but 
half a man, and under the peculiarly binding conditions of 
American partisanship, dogmatic conviction is an almost 
inevitable result. 

These clubs will serve a good purpose if properly con- 
ducted. They will bring famous speakers and expounders 
of the various political questions before the students. In 
1884, at different times, the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew and 
Daniel Dougherty addressed the Republican and Democratic 
college campaign clubs respectively. They will serve 
another even better purpose in that they will afford oppor- 
tunity for our own ambitious orators to display their capa- 
bilities, and will doubtless bring out much hitherto undis- 
covered talent in this direction. For in this country of free 
discussion deaf mutes can almost be eloquent on the sub- 
ject of politics. Hence, these clubs should be encouraged, 
and a man should not hesitate to make his sympathies and 
convictions public by joining the club in whose principles 
he believes. 

With such conditions of mind existing pretty generally 
among the students, it is to be expected that the campaign 
will be decidedly warm and interesting. If the example of 
past presidential years is to be followed, nothing tending to 
stimulate excitement or influence the judgment will be left 
undone. Meetings may be frequent, and the pitch of inter- 
est and excitement high, and yet there is no need whatever 
for the campaigns being made acrimonious or productive 
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of hard feelings. On this point the calm counsel of moder 
ation may be followed with profit to all. 

The campaign in the outside world, while perhaps as 
close and exciting as any for twenty years, has been 
singularly free from offensive personalities, from abuse of 
opposing candidates, in fact, from “ mud slinging ” (as it is 
aptly termed) of any description whatsoever. It is this 
feature, therefore, that we should strive to maintain and 
emulate here. We may make it earnest and very interest- 
ing, and yet free from acerbity and, as far as possible, from 
any display of temper. 

You may think your neighbor unsound in his reasoning, 
and absolutely vicious in the conclusion arrived at, yet you 
need not proclaim it to him nor to the world from the 
housetop. 

Among so many young men, situated as we are here, 
there will likely be some tendencies to disorder and rowdy- 
ism, especially in the intercourse between the two clubs. 
Everything possible should be done to repress any such ten- 
dencies. There should be, and, if in the heat of partisan 
ardor it is not overlooked, there doubtless will be, a perfect 
interchange of gentlemanly courtesy between the two clubs. 
When one holds a meeting, nothing should be done by the 
stndents of an opposing club, either individually or collect- 
ively, that would in any way interfere with it. On occasions 
of that kind, we are apt to forget that we are bound by the 
same laws of courtesy and consideration that we recognize 
in our ordinary life outside of politics, and feel that it is 
perfectly legitimate—in fact, that it is our bounden duty, to 
do all in our power to discommode or frustrate the plans of 
our rival. Let there be as little of that spirit displayed 
here as possible. 

We should put all of our campaign methods on the highest 
plane, with a full recognition of the fact that our opposing 
club has some privileges which we should respect, and pos- 
sibly just a little bit of right on their side. 
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By making it a campaign of thorough investigation of 
principles, perfect freedom of discussion and full recogni- 
tion of the rights of all, it will lose not one whit of its ¢ 
interest nor excitement, but will be a decided advantage to 
all, and a special help to the peace of mind of those engag- 
ing permanently in it. This may sound something like a 
whimper before any one is hurt, but it is well enough occa- 
sionally to do a little whimpering of this kind, and possibly 
it may prevent some one from being hurt. D. W. M. 

































THE CANE SPREE. 


AST year, on account of certain unfortunate circumstances, 
the usual cane spree was first postponed and then omitted 
altogether. Many protests were urged against this by all 
classes, but, notwithstanding this fact, no very earnest en- 
deavor was made for its occurrence. This is a legitimate 
college sport, sanctioned by the faculty and endorsed by the 
majority of the students, and should not be omitted unless 
for some more weighty reason than the one urged last year. 
In the way it is conducted here it is peculiarly Princetonian, 
and helps to develop the spirit of unity and interest for 
which we pride ourselves so much. For a class to lose the 
opportunity of testing its strength against its proscribed 
opponent is to leave a large vacant space in its history. By 
such an omission it loses one of those pleasant experiences 
that go to make up college life. At present some of our 
old customs evince a disposition of falling into permanent 
desuetude. That many of them are, we have reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves; but this we hardly consider true in 
regard to the cane spree. With us it rests this year to de- 
termine whether or not this shall follow in the footsteps of 
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some of our other customs. If it is omitted this fall, it is 
probable that it will never again occur. To prevent this, 
arrangements should be made at once, so that it may not be 
neglected until it is too late. 





TRACE ATHLETIOS. 


: er question is often asked, “ Why does not Princeton 
win something at the Intercollegiate Games?” and to 
this question every one has a different answer. All agree 
that there is something radically wrong, and many assail 
the management for our lack of success. Does it never 
cross the minds of those who find fault that they themselves 
could be of valuable assistance to Princeton athletics if they 
would? Few men now train, but it is essential that many 
should before the college will be adequately represented. 
The way to success on the intercollegiate field lies not 
through idle questions and complaints, but through work. 
The few who now train must be reinforced by the many 
who now criticise, if Princeton is to compete with any show 
of success against the ten-fold numbers in training at other 
institutions. 

We need not mention the advantages of open-air exer- 
cise. Every one acknowledges its superiority over indoor 
gymnastics, for nowhere can such hearty men, with well- 
developed muscle and lungs, be seen as on the athletic 
track. The runner increases his lung power even more 
in proportion than he does his leg muscles; he also secures 
a freedom from dizziness valuable at all times, and culti- 
vates the faculty of quick thinking in times of necessity. 

The Athletic Association offers many advantages to the 
men who will come out and work, viz.: A bath-room, 
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pleasant dressing-rooms, free entrance to all games, either 
as @ competitor or spectator, rubbing down free of charge 
before the games, and—to the Freshman Class—immunity 
from guying. Besides this, the trainer is always on hand 
to prevent accidents. The fee for membership in the P. C. 
A. A., which secures all of these advantages, is small, and 
is very nearly offset by the free admission to the games. 

We can see that there is some cause for this fault finding. 
Very often the athletic interest is not as well cared for as it 
should be. More men should he brought into the associa- 
tion, and induced to train. The Athletic Association, as a 
college organization, should not confine its advantages to 
its own members alone. Its function should be to foster 
and develop the athletic material of the College, whether 
within or without itself. Many men, for financial reasons, 
are unable to become members. All of these should be 
given a trial to display their merit, and if any are found 
promising future development, they should be admitted free 
of charge to all the privileges of the association, if unable 
to enter otherwise. We thoroughly believe in, and urge, a 
close examination of the Freshman Class as it enters College 
each year, and a thorough sorting of the athletic material 
in it. This could be done by the appointment of a com- 
mittee competent to pass upon such matters. It would de- 
mand no extra expenditure, and if it accomplished nothing 
else, it would stimulate the interest felt in athletic sports by 
the College. These are a few suggestions. We havea few 
more to make that may seem radical, but which we believe 
would be beneficial. They are: 

1. That every class in College should elect a class athletic 
team captain and manager (this has been done in the Soph- 
omore Class), whose duty it would be to push his own 
classmen to the front, organize a team and try to arrange 
class championship games, as is now done in base-ball. 
Class rivalry would bring out many before the Caledonian 
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Games, and material would be developed from which an 
excellent intercollegiate team could be chosen. 

2. That, in these games, any member of the College 
should be allowed to compete, upon the payment of an en- 
trance fee equal to or but slightly above the ordinary admis- 
sion price for spectators. This might serve to bring out the 
class of men who never train, and thus enable us to judge 
of their capabilities. 

8. That one or two games be arranged each year, open to 
all amateur athletes. Such games would, if properly adver- 
tised, attract large audiences, and give an excellent oppor- 
tunity for testing merits on our own grounds. 

4, That a Fall Athletic Team should be organized, having 
five or more men entered for each event. This would give 
life to the practice, and make it tell in a way to push us 
athletically to the front. 

5. That men should be sent to all the meetings possible 
in our neighboring cities. 

These are but a few suggestions on the subject. After 
all, individual ambition is what will help us more than any- 
thing else. 

We must have more material from which to draw. The 
simple existence of a large number of men in training will, 
through competition, force our standard up and our records 
down. A little more aggressive labor on the part of the 
association, and a little more liberal support on the part of 
the students, will accomplish the desired results. 

J. 8. R. 




















EDITORIALS. 





EW subscribers may obtain the May and June numbers 
of the Lir. on application at the Sanctum. 





wt MUST urge upon those members of ’90 who have 
any idea of winning for themselves places upon the 
Board of Editors of the Lit., the necessity of beginning 
work at once. While quality rather than quantity will be 
the basis of choice of our successors, we shall certainly give 
a preference to those who do faithful work throughout the 
year over those who delay contributing until second term. 

Thus far the contributions from the Junior Class have not 
been equal to those from the Sophomore—a state of things 
which certainly should not exist. 

We trust that these words will have the desired effect, 
and that it will not again be necessary to allude to this 
subject. 





AN AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


ARE altogether unwilling to number ourselves 
among that class of dyspeptic individuals who seek to 
know the exact necessity calling for {every expenditure of 
the college athletic fund. We have littie time for those 
idle complaints that one can hear at almost any time during 
the year in regard to the management and manner of dis- 
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bursement of this money. The most of these complaints 

are groundless, and remind us very much of the one which 
t the great American humorist, Bill Nye, places in the mouth 
of Methuselah after the death of his son, Lamech, at the 
innocent age of seven hundred and seventy-seven. Methu- 
selah asserted that if the others had done as he wished them 
to do, “ Lam” would never have died. 

But in glancing over some of the records for past years, 
we find that this same subject has been the source of much 
well-grounded dissatisfaction to the college at large. In 
several instances the treasurer of the Base-Ball or Foot- 
Ball Association has failed to render any report whatever. 
Notably so in the year ’80, when we had held the champion- 
ship in foot-ball, and the gate receipts were naturally larger 
than usual, and a balance was fully expected at the close of 
the season. Butno such balance was handed over, if we 
are correctly informed, and no report explaining its ex- 
penditure was ever submitted. Likewise, in the two suc- 
ceeding years, no reports were submitted by the treasurers 
of the Base-Ball Association for those two years, although 
it was loudly called for by the members of the college. But 
it is unnecessary to search back so far for instances of this 
kind. Very recently much unpleasantness was caused by 
the admission of too many eéc.’s in the expense column of 
* one treasurer’s report and the utter failure of another to 
render any such report whatever. At another time a diffi- 
culty, never yet sufficiently explained, arose over the meagre 
sum returned from a well-attended benefit performance. 
Occurrences of this kind are by far too frequent, and call 
for some remedy to prevent their repetition. By this we 
do not mean an arraignment of all those engaged in the 
management of these finances. In looking over the past 
records we were very much impressed by the straightfor- 
ward, business-like tone of the majority of them, especially 
those of recent years. However, a degeneracy was noticed 
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in the habit of itemizing expenses, as far as possible, in the 
reports of treasurers. Of course it is impossible to itemize 
every little thing, but they should be clear enough to re- 
move the necessity for calling in an expert Egyptologist to 
interpret them. But an instance such as any one of those 
heretofore described, occurring once every four years, if not 
oftener, is sufficient to render subscriptions unstable. 
Some plan should be devised for preventing their occur- 
rence. We would urge the adoption of the plan so often 
suggested of electing an Auditing Committee from the 
Senior and Junior Classes. This committee should examine 
into, and pass upon, all treasurers’ reports before they were 
submitted to the college. It should also be vested with the 
power of examining into the receipts and disbursements ot 
all benefit entertainments advertised as such. 

This would tend to remove all undue extravagance on the 
part of officials, and the subscriber who contributed twenty- 
five or thirty dollars to the development of athletics in 
college would know whether it went for that purpose or 
for “ individual expenses,” “ miscellaneous” or “etc.” It 
is but a business-like proceeding and casts no reflection upon 
anyone; on the contrary, it removes from the shoulders of 
the various officials a very unpleasant responsibility. In 
this way, if any difficulty did arise, it could be more readily 
explained to the college at large, or else traced back to the 
person responsible for it. The fact that the contents of our 
treasuries now aggregate thousands, whereas they used to 
be counted by the hundred, urges the necessity of a closer 
scrutiny. Let us have some such committee as this, and 
have it at once. Then will the subscriptions come more 
readily when it is known definitely that they shall be mghtly 
appropriated, and many causes for complaint will be removed. 
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THE BASE-BALL CAGE. 


HE storm of last June, which deprived us of our base- 
ball cage, left as a reminiscence a difficult problem to 
solve in the question “‘ How and where are the funds neces- 
sary for its proper reconstruction to be raised?” That the 
cage was erected too hastily, and without sufficient guaran- 
tee that the work done was as represénted, is unquestion- 
able. But these errors or mistakes were not the result of 
indifference or neglect on the part of the management, but 
due rather to the laudable desire on their part to give to 
the candidates for the nine the many advantages which a 
; cage would insure. Though it would seem that after a trip 
for the inspection of base-ball cages at least enough infor- 
mation ought to have been obtained to secure, for the 
amount expended, a firmer and better appointed structure, 
still, it is easy in review to show and criticise the blunders 
of the past, yet difficult at the time to ward them off. So 
it would be better if the mistakes which the collapse of the 
structure revealed were forgotten and the energy of all 
directed to find a feasible plan for its re-erection. 

But, first, we may as well disabuse our minds of the idea 
that the burden of its reconstruction can be easily shifted 
to the shoulders of the alumni. The New York alumni 
contributed largely to the fund for its erection, and they 
cannot be readily convinced that their money was not fool- 
ishly expended. This not only prevents aid from that 
quarter, but discourages the alumni from other sections of 
the country from rendering the assistance that otherwise 
they might be persuaded to offer. For aid will be with- 
held by the alumni as long as they think the undergradu- 
ates are inclined to lean on them, but if our willingness to 
help ourselves be shown by a proper degree of enterprise 
and enthusiasm, then may we look for contributions from 
them. 

For it will be through sympathy in our work, not by 
soliciting, that assistance will be extended. Since, then, 
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the work of rebuilding the cage must necessarily fall upon 
the undergraduates, a rough estimate of the material on 
hand and an approximate calculation of the amount needed 
will not be out of place. Taking, then, an account of stock, 
we find that we have, besides our experience, which, since 
it is incalculable, we cannot reckon in dollars and cents, a 
foundation and several piles of lumber, worth, at a fair esti- 
mate, about eight’ hundred dollars. The foundation is 
secure, but,it is doubtful whether the lumber, unless more 
carefully guarded, will survive the 6th of November or a vic- 
tory over Yale or Harvard. But, provided it does, there is 
still needed some twelve to fifteen hundred dollars to utilize 
it. With this amount the cage could be properly rebuilt, 
and the parts upon which the strain is greatest could be 
composed of iron. At least half of this amount could be 
raised by the payment by those who were then or are now 
members of the college of their over-due subscriptions. 
This would undoubtedly be a difficult task, but at least an 
eftort should be made to collect them. The very exigency 
of the case might become the cause of their payment. 

The balance, then, could be raised either by benefit per- 
formances, economically conducted by the different college 
organizations, or by a moderate subscription from all, 
Whatever is to be done should be done now before the inter- 
est awakened by a series of well played class games abates, 
and the college becomes too much engrossed in foot-ball to 
think of the means to secure a winning nine. 








LOYALTY TO PRINCETON. 


T WOULD, perhaps, be as hard to define that feeling 
which binds all her sons to Princeton as it is to define 
the kindred sentiment of patriotism. The orange and black, 
college songs, the Princeton tiger, nay, the very term alma 
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mater, are all manifestations of this sentiment. Its strength 
is shown at every Yale-Princeton foot-ball game; its per- 
sistence, in the alumni associations embracing graduates of a 
score or more years ago. 

Now if her development takes place in any degree along 
the lines which have been recently marked out by Dr. Pat- 
ton, the “ Princeton of the future” must differ in many re. 
spects from the Princeton of to-day. The further extension 
of the system of post-graduate courses leading to higher 
degrees, will bring hither a number of men connected with 
the University, but not members of any of the classes, 
Furthermore, it is not improbable that at no distant day 
there may be at Princeton schools of Political Economy, of 
Philosophy, of Law and Medicine, independent of the pres- 
ent Academic Department. Even the increase in numbers 
must have some modifying effect upon the relations of Uni- 
versity men to une another. 

At present we believe there is no example of a great 
university where there exists the esprit de corps which 
characterizes our American colleges. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the different colleges in each university form nuclei 
for such sentiments, and it is only at the annual boat race 
and upon rare occasions that the true university spirit is 
predominant. At the great universities of the German 
cities the associations of the students are only such as 
naturally arise among those of like tastes, and the different 
classes of students are not welded together by such a senti- 
ment as that of which we speak. In our own country a 
like state of affairs seems to threaten Harvard University, 
which, in the number of her students and the broadness of 
her curriculum, approaches nearest to the standard of the 
German universities. The feeling quite prevalent there 
that the crimson is the special property of one class of her 
men—her representatives in athletic conteste—is an indica- 
tion of this decadence of a oneness of feeling. 

Must we look to see the same process go on at Princeton, 
to see the sentiment of loyalty gradually grow less as the 
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University grows greater, or be turned into different chan- 
nels, centering around different departments? We believe 
not. The advantage which Princeton has of isolation from 
any great city cannot be too strongly emphasized as a 
favorable factor in preventing any such misfortune. At 
Columbia, where the common ground of meeting is the 
class-room, there exists a strong feeling of rivalry and a 
clashing of interests between the Arts and Mines. At 
Princeton, where the campus and the dormitories fulfill 
the same office, there is not the slightest trace of any such 
feeling. Would it not be reasonable, then, to suppose that 
whereas in the one case an increase in the number of de- 
partments would lead to a greater division of feeling and of 
interests, in the other no such result would follow? One 
proviso it is necessary to make, that what is taught in the 
different departments be not contradictory. This we have 
a right to expect, for the ideal university must be based 
upon the cardinal doctrine of the substantial unity and con- 
sistency of all knowledge, whether of mind or matter. 

The Conference Committee among men at Princeton, pro- 
vided it be so shaped with the growth of the University as 
to represent all departments, both the under-graduates and 
the so-called University students, and the alumni associa- 
tions, now constantly growing in numbers and influence 
throughout the country, must both exert a favorable infiu- 
ence. Nor should we overlook the beneficial effect of ath- 
letics at Princeton, engaging as they do the attention of the 
great body of her students, either as actual contestants or 
enthusiastic supporters, and encouraged by her faculty. 

Though the sentiment of which we have written may not 
be shown to visitors as may our new buildings, nor set 
forth in catalogues as may additions to the curriculum, its 
importance can scarcely be overrated. . Upon its strength 
must depend the strength of our alma mater, and, possessing 
it, Princeton may indeed become the ideal American Uni- 
versity. 
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O my garden, full of roses, 
Red as passion and as sweet, 
Failing not when summer closes, 
Lasting on through cold and heat. 
O my garden, full of lilies 
White as peace and very tall, 
In your midst my heart so still is 
I can hear the least leaf fall. 
_ O my garden, full of singing 
From the birds that house therein, 
Sweet notes down the sweet days ringing 
Till the nightingales begin. 
—Philip Bourke Marston. 
LOWN, straight and swift as a bird, this summer-tide. Past and gone 
the days of sailing dreamily over the glare of waters, days when 
hardly the ghost of a breeze was astir to fill the flapping sails and there 
seemed to be nothing left to do in the whole wide world, save listening 
to the skipper’s outlandish brogue and peculiar tones as, standing at the 
helm, he spun some new yarn, with his weather-eye, however, constantly 
scanning shore or sea for the slightest sign of coming wind. The season 
of basking in the white sunshine and of abandoning oneself to the lull- 
ing wash and splash of waves about the boat or of building high castles 
in the air with mighty strokes that rhythmically sound in time to the 
roar of the surf, this season is past unrecorded, yet not unremembered. 
We lived, it is true, in “ idlesse all,” but idleness, while always delight- 
ful, is often valuable. Its worth is the “arid rod,” the “ murderous hal- 
bert,” about which Stevenson, with all his love of paradox, has wound 
the “bells and blossoms” of luxuriant fancy, as De Quincey, like our 
Scotchman, great moulder of phrases and cadences, expresses it. But 
we need not go so far as to plead for laziness. We are all aware, after 
these months passed under sun and shower by the sea or among the 
mountains, of having reaped a rich harvest from seeds sown in idleness. 
There has been a communion between our souls and the reality of na- 
ture. We have invested all things with a symbolical meaning and these 
signs of spiritual ideas have in turn suggested new thoughts tous. Thus 
a constant ebb and flow from the infinite sea to the finite shore has been 
moving to the depths the ocean of being. The mode of existence that 
lay a soothing balm upon the bleeding heart of Wordsworth and calmed 
and elevated the meditative spirit of Emerson, such a life has been ours 
fora time. Henceforth the soul of the sunshine laughs out in our words 
and the wane * mist haunts our day-dreams. 
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Pheidias, as he gazed upon the processional figures of marble friezes, 
embodiments of his own high conceptions, could not but awaken to 
loftier ideas and to strange revelations of vistas before unseen. Queen 
Elizabeth, on beholding the gorgeous pageants of her reign, symbols of 
her own greatness, could not but be moved into meditation. Any one, 
indeed, on gazing upon these splendors or on listening to some rhythmical, 
melodious and harmonious march of a great musician, would find in them 
a beautiful realization of familiar though fugitive ideas, and, in the com- 
munion between soul and form, an exalting effect that would reveal new 
perspectives, new valleys and new summits. But we, have we not gazed 
upon a more entrancing pageant and a nobler frieze? Have we not 
listened to superhuman music ? 

The summer days have passed before us right gloriously with flaunting 
of oriflammes and with singing—now a dirge of death and now a pan 
of triumph, now a muffled drum and now a blaring trumpet or a fife— 
yet, ever gloriously, they have swept onward. 

Eternal harmony between Will and Dream and Deed, if this is beauty, 
then we have witnessed its rich realization. Nay, more than beauty, 
sublimity, for it was so high above us that we were able to grasp but 
faintly and blindly the inward evanescent meaning evolved from the 
dense growth of foliage and the subtle weft of twigs and branches upon 
the Tree of Life. How many of us were unaware of the snakelike coiling 
roots that drill and delve down into the murk soil away from air and 
sunshine and human eyes into primal gloom? But even those who have 
merely noticed the protruding evidence and reality of the thick trunk 
and stout branches of the symBolic tree have gained more than they 
think ; those who have studied the intricacy of interblending leafage, 
the complexity of veins and tissues have gained even more if they have 
not forgotten the essential unity of the one Tree of Lifeand Death. But 
most of us have not, with reverent gaze and unshod feet, penetrated so 
far into the mosque whither tends many a pilgrimage. We have 
examined curiously the flashing minarets, the strangely carved portals, 
the richly inwrought stones, but as we lingered on the steps some unseen 
magician with a wave of the wand chained us to the spot, as in a dream, 
until we grew dizzy with glancing at the numerous human faces that 
passed and passed endlessly. Some of these faces disappeared from view 
into the mosque, others, with a look of terror at the gloomed-veiled altar, 
turned to stone. But we did not attempt to enter. By this, I mean that 
we neither thought of Life nor of Death, though we beheld the outward 
traceries and scrolls that partly hid and partly revealed the inner soul. 
Azure cloud-islanded skies and sapphire seas, lisping wave or murmuring 
billow, surge and boom, or else, more impressive yet, silent mountain 
ranges and quiet mid-ocean, such manifestations of existence, such 
symbols have sharpened our perceptions, evocated from the dubious 
dusk our notions of things, more clearly defined them and vivified them. 
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Sunshine is the evocator of joy and of action, a gray sea under a cloudy 
sky of sullenness and disaster, an illimitable stretch and waste of waters 
calls out our notion of infinity. 

Now we may penetrate without blanching into the weird land of ab- 
stractions; the swaying shadows that used to make us shiver with uncer- 
tain forebodings shall vanish and the crepuscular dimness, lightening 
into day, shall unveil fallow soil, destined beneath the plow to beara 
bountiful harvest. Yet we may be the vagrant of some enormous city 
who, stealthily deadening our footfalls upon the stone pavements, ad- 
vance through the faintly lighted streets into some unknown thorough- 
fare of that vast city, while the burning dots on either side of the way 
fiaringly and wearily tramp toward some distant meeting point, like 
ourselves, the mendicants and vagrants of those never-ending streets. 
The darkness is dense, the gleams few and faint. We sigh for some un- 
imagined outpouring and drenching deluge of light. Yet it may be that 
when we are rejoicing at the approaching end of our endless faring 
and tramping, a blank wall shall shut us in within that stone encom- 
passed quarter of the infinite metropolis. How gladly we clutch the 
least morsel that may satisfy our hunger for what is positive, real, abso- 
lute, for the slightest thing that may turn the delirious phantoms of the 
abstract world into flesh and blood. What hope fills us when the least 
beam, the fleetest glimpse makes its way to us, the droning beggars of 
the street. That is why art, in all its forms, is the dearest boon, the 
best solace. It expresses, and, as it were, materializes the evasive 
dreams that haunt us. Every true work of art isa step nearer to the 
conquest of unknown territory from the clasp of night. Every creation 
is a dyke against the invading floods of that infinite waste of sea we call 
abstraction. Novelist and poet, sculptor and painter have all a like aim 
to bring home to our hearts the truths which evade our tentative grasp. 
This they effect by direct and indirect appeals to notion and sensation, 
mood and emotion. Every art strives toward a wider realization of life. 
What a vast part of life Victor Hugo’s “ Miserables,” for instance, covers, 
when compared to a novel of Richardson, and, in music, what difference 
we find between our modern operas and the primitive church mutic- 
On the other hand, we see those forms whose range could be widened, 
like fiction and poetry, little by little supersede those of narrower range, 
such as sculpture and painting. Yet, if they do appeal to us more in- 
directly, they remain simple, sensuous and passionate. 

Thus it follows that “intellectuality ” which refuses to stoop to homely 
speech, and to awake our senses and feelings by means of natural sym- 
bolism, such barren intellectuality is the bane of poetry, and blights 
the fairest flowers of art. The divinity reaches the people through para- 
bles; the thinker rouses the masses by means of imagery; the post- 
prandial orator entertains his boon companions with anecdotes; the 
dime museum or the Punch and Judy show, Italian comedy with its 
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Columbine and Polichinello, as well as the sensational novel, have their 
regulation types of villainy or fun. Like the lowest, the highest of arts 
remains symbolical. Hence, fiction is not the reflection of life in all its 
phases—it seizes the projecting angles, the essential marks of certain 
classes in the light of special conditions; it etches the fleeting impres- 
sion that flits across us in a moment—fiction is a condensation, a distilla- 
tion of human thought, feeling and action. The novel or the poem is 
merely a synthesis of signs and symbols selected to fit the end in view. 
In the process of creation talent follows this mode consciously, genius 
unconsciously. The most determined of realists is compelled to observe 
it, and by the very art of following it refutes the theory of his school. 
We also discover that harmony in construction, or what George Moore, 
in his “ Confessions of a Young Man,” calls “ melodic balance and blend- 
ing,” “ rhythmical sequence of events described with rhythmical sequence 
of phrase,” “ modulation of man with the deeds he attempts or achieves,” 
this harmony between character and plot, speech and deed, is the sine 
qua non of a work of art. It corresponds to the “half-tone” which 
Carolus Duran, the famous French painter, always insists upon. It is 
upon this again that Paul Verlaine, the poet, preaches with this as his 
text: “La nuance, pas la couleur.” Magical transitions of tone are inevit- 
able requisites of a work of art. Given a certain key, all tones must be 
in tune with it. The “Iceland Fisherman,” by Pierre Loti, is, I think, 
a good instance of this rule set to practice. In the first chapter we have 
the key of the whole given to us, when the fishermen are pictured to us 
far out at sea, shut in within the mournful, dim-lighted cabin, while the 
bark is swaying complainingly upon the misty waste of waters. From 
this onward the weird, sad tale proceeds with inevitable progression 
toward the “ finale,” the mystical second marriage of the brave fisher- 
man with his first love—the sea, which brings to a close the plaintive 
Breton romance. We close the book with a roaring of the surf in our 
ears, and the strange wailing of petrels that circle and circle forever 
above our heads. 
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“ If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 
But when they seldom come, they wished-for come, 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accident.” 


UMMER, with its round of pleasure, is once more a thing of the past, 
and we find ourselves again beneath the shadow of the college walls. 
Perhaps our lot has been one of uninterrupted pleasure, or pleasure with 
» enough of work to give it its real spice. But are our vacations ever 
rightly used unless in them we study the lessons of the green fields and 
ripening harvests and growing flocks and herds? There has been, and 
still is, need enough of this conversation with nature, for college learn- 
ing, even now, is strangely artificial and unnatural. It mistakes words 
for things, definitions for facts, and the theory for the art of life. It 
measures its dignity and its power more by its hold upon the dead than 
by its sympathy with the living, and too often its pattern scholars have 
been more able to quote Demosthenes and Cicero than to make a stirring 
speech in their own mother English. 

But how greatly has the college and its general relation to our society 
changed for the better. Its two maxims were tradition and routine, and 
the protest of American genius against them was, therefore, inevitable. 
This protest has come and conquered, and the two facts most noticeable 
in the colleges of to-day are the generosity of gifts to them and their 
wide and resolute expansion to the spirit of the time. The wonderful 
impulse and extension of recent scientific research and discovery are no 
longer to be barred by the college. Henceforth a youth is to know the 
present state of science even if he does go to college, and he is to enjoy 
the literature as well as the grammar of the Greeks and Romans. The 
reform even demands of Latin and Greek what they have to say why 
sentence should not be pronounced, while without the spirit of the age 
complacently sharpens the edge of the axe. The study of natural his- 
tory and philosophy has been put on a new basis, and it is far easier to 
endow a professorship of chemistry or astronomy than one of Latin or 
Greek. 

There is still another form in which this gracious spirit of universal 
cultivation and the generous scholarship which asks truth and beauty 
only, but asks them and seeks them everywhere, shows itself, in the 
growth of athletics. To such a degree is this true that the base-ball and 
foot-ball clubs make more noise than the honor roll or the list of victors 
in composition and oratory. Everything that is to be well done is 
generally over done in the process of experiment, and all this exaggera- 
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tion of muscles and this glorification of physics will bring us nearer to 
the true knowledge of things in their vast range and vital affinities. 

But we are still far from the true mark, and the learned class to whom 
the people look for instruction with voice and pen are too often strangers 
to the first lessons of nature. There can be no duoubt that the university 
of to-day is being reformed by this most generous spirit of scholarship 
which it has itself bred. Its forms in the past were narrow, and its 
methods close and conservative, but minds nurtured on the fair human- 
ities, which no forms nor methods can wholly obscure, have seen the 
wisdom of enlarging the college scope, and of making the university the 
cherishing mother of all knowledge. 

One thing more remains to be done, or, rather, to be completed, for it 
is being swiftly accomplished, and that is to extirpate sectarianism from 
the college. Science, scholarship and letters are of no sect; they are of 
all sects, because they are of humanity itself. It may not kill the 
scholar, but it will destroy his necessary freedom. No university can 
hope to reach the full measure of success unless it has for its maxim, 
carved in imperishable gold on its gate, “Above all sect is truth.” 

In all this advance Princeton holds an honored place. No college has 
been quicker to meet the growing demands of our expanding country, 
none more ready to greet and adopt every worthy claimant into its cur- 
riculum, and none more free in its charter and its spirit from all sec- 
tarian bonds, while strictly evangelical in its teachings and religious in 
its influence. As to the advance of the future, the opening address of 
the term by our President is full of hope, and we enter upon the first 
year of the new administra‘ion without a doubt to cloud our anticipa- 
tions as to the continued prosperity and enlarged influence of the col- 
lege, which alike by geographical position, historical record and educa- 
tional advantages, is entitled to be regarded as one of the leading insti- 
tutions of the land. 


MAGAZINES. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for October is a special E. P. Roe number, the 
first half being taken up with articles in one way or another commemo- 
rative of the dead novelist. First comes a summer idyl, called “Queen 
of Spades,” which shows that thorough knowledge of the best features 
of our country life and that kindly sympathy with people of various 
grades and descriptions that mark all similar works by Mr. Roe. “A 
Native Author, Called Roe,” and “Some Words About E. P. Roe,” com- 
plete this portion of the magazine.. In “At Last: Six Days in the Life 
of an Ex-Teacher,” we find that John Habberton has lost none of the 
insight into the minds and ways of children which made “ Helen’s 
Babies” so popular. “With Gauge and Swallow” is continued with a 
clever narrative called “ How I Became the Widow’s Attorney.” Per- 
haps the best piece of poetry is “The Star of the Gaiete,” a production 
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full of pathos and beauty. The answers to the One Hundred Questions 
are continued, and the departments all keep up their interest. 

The current Harper’s issues from the Franklin Square presses full of 
interesting matter for all classes of readers. Artistically, and from a 
literary standpoint, no old friends will be disappointed. Into the 
initial article, “ Limoges and Its Industries,’ Mr. Theodore Child has 
condensed a vast amount of information about ceramics, not only as 
they relate to this renowned old French town, but from a historical and 
general point of view. It contains ten excellent illustrations of porce- 
Jains and enamels. There are more pages than usual of fiction in this 
number, and the poetry consists mainly of “Odd English Songs.” St- 
Louis and Kansas City are the topics of Mr. Warner’s article on “The 
Great West.” The article is particularly noteworthy for the fullness of 
its information, statistical and otherwise. The departments are full of 
vigorous reading, and even the fun of the Drawer shows the good effects 
of summer vacations. 

The October Atlantic opens with a continuation of “ Passe Rose.” The 
production loses none of its interest as the story is developed. “In a 
Border State,” by Patty Blackburn Semple, is a very entertaining story 
of the type which is obtaining such zg hold on the {reading public of the 
day. “Iceland, Summer and Winter,” is the title of an article on this 
country so little known to the world. Many very interesting facts in 
regard to the customs and habits of the people are entertainingly pre- 
sented. The historical portion of the issue is well sustained. “Gari- 
baldi’s Early Years,” and “ The Pioneers of Ohio,” in this department, 
each present facts of more than passing interest, especially to American 
readers. The number closes with the usual “ Contributors’ Club,” which 
presents its usual attractive reading. 

Scribner’s Magazine for October is notable for the varied interest of its 
contents and the eminence of its contributors in their special fields of 
work. Lester Wallack, whose name and fame have been so intimately 
connected with what is most significant in the history of the American 
stage, recalls, in an unconventional and genial manner, some interesting 
“Memories of the Last Fifty Years.” The Railway Series is continued, 
with a discussion of “The Railroad in its Business Relations,” by Pro- 
fessor Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale. “The Temples of Egypt,” by E. L. 
Wilson, is the most richly illustrated paper of this issue. The Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, discusses vital “ Prob- 
lems in American Politics,” some of which are significant issues in the 
present campaign. In addition to other attractive articles, there is an 
illustrated love story of Nantucket, by H. H. Boyesen, entitled “Charity ;” 
Mr. Stimson’s serial, entitled “First Harvests,"”’ and poems by C. P. 
Cranch, Elizabeth Fairchild, and L. F. Tooker. 

The College Exchange Department is omitted this month on account 
of the non-arrival of the publications. 














BOOK REVIEWS. 


WORCESTER’S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. By Joszrn E. Worczs- 
ter, LL.D. (Pamape.paia: J. B. Lipprncorr Company.) 


This volume, which is an entirely new edition of the “Academic Dic- 
tionary,” has many new features which greatly enhance its value. 
Among these may be emphasized the etymology of words, the preference 
of all the leading lexicographers as to pronunciation, special attention 
to orthography and a large number of new illustratrons. For ordinary 
use, it is as complete a dictionary as one could desire, while it is much 
more handy for reference than the huge volumes of the unabridged 
editions. 


LIFE OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kzsse. 


LIFE OF VISCOUNT PALMESTON. By Lioyp C. Sanpzrs. (Puina- 
pe.tPHia: J. B. Lipprxcorr Company.) 


These titles belong to the first two of the “ International Statesmen 
Series,” edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. The intention of the series is to 
comprise a collection of brief biographical studies of the great men who 
have influenced the political history of the world. As giving an ade- 
quate knowledge of the human forces by which great social movements 
are impelled and controlled, these volumes will have a distinct value 
and intere-t of their own, and at the same time will contribute to the 
proper understanding of those movements themselves. The purpose of 
the series, as indicated by the title, is well carried out in these two 
volumes. Little time is lost upon the earlier part of their lives, but the 
careers of Lord Beaconsfield and Viscount Palmeston, as party leaders 
and in the high positions in which they wielded a power only second to 
that of the throne, if not indeed superior at times, are given at length 
and with great skill. The ministry of Lord Palmeston has special inter- 
est from its connection with our own civil war and the unfortunate 
Trent and Alabama affairs, and the discriminating judgment of the 
author in dealing with the statesmanship of the English Prime Minister 
during these troublesome years is a fair specimen of the careful work 
that characterizes the whole volume. Among the promised volumes, 
which we await with interest, are the “The Prince Consort,” by Miss 
Charlotte Yonge; “O’Connell,” by J. A. Hamilton; “ Prince Gortscha- 
koff,” by Charles Marion ; “Gambetta,” by F. T. Marzials, and “ Earl 
Russell,” by Edward Walford. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING-PLACE. By Nora Herzen 
Warppett. (Caicaco, New York anp San Francisco: Bsg.rorp, 


CuarkeE & Co.) 


A modern society novel, sufficiently sensational and well written to 
while away a leisure hour, but without other interest. The single digres- 
sion within its pages is one by an English nobleman, who discourses 
upon distinction in society in England and in the United States. This 
is grossly unfair to our own country, but the author, throughout the 
book, seems afflicted with anglomania. 


TWO THOUSAND WORDS. By Anna Ranpaut Dienst. (New York: 
J. 8. Oarivie.) 


A handy volume of two thousand words and their definitions not found 
in Webster’s Dictionary. That an American dictionary should admit 
some of the words or definitions in this volume is unaccountable. Taking 
the book as a whole, there seems to us an evident straining after numbers, 
but the author justifies the number of words given from other languages 
as well as the including of illegitimate and slang words by copious 
examples from Webster’s Dictionary, and by the statement that every 
word given has been found in print. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET. ByC.B. Norton. (Boston: 
Curries & Hurp.) 

Strictly speaking, this is a campaign issue in the interest of the re- 
election of President Cleveland. It gives a history of Mr. Cleveland and 
also of Mr. Thurman, and sketches the administration of the past four 
years in an able manner. Portraits of the Cabinet officers introduce the 
chapters devoted to their departments and other illustrations add to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN POLITICS. By Evzrir Brown anp 
Apert Srravuss. (New Yor: A. L. Burt.) 


An immense amount of information as to the politics and political 
history of the United States is given in this work under appropriate 
headings and in alphabetical order, thus making a valuable book of refer- 
ence. The formation of the Constitution, its growth and interpretation, 
the rise and fall of parties, famous measures, national movements, foreign 
relations, the practical workings of the various branches of the govern- 
ment, and even political slang expressions and familiar names of persons 
and localities find a place within its 565 pages. As far as we have been 
able to discover the work is well done, and the authors have written 
without political bias or partiality. 
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PROTECTION ECHOES FROM THE CAPITOL. By Tuomas H. 
McKzs. (Wasuineton, D. C.: McKee & Company.) 


This book is a campaign document, written in the interests of the Re- 
publican platform. It consists of over 1200 quotations from speeches on 
the Mills Bill, classified in alphabetical and numerical order. Aside from 
its advantages to speakers and journalists in the Presidential campaign, 
it furnishes a vast amount of argument for those who favor protection, 
and in a form convenient for reference. A comparison, in parallel col- 
umns, of the Mills Bill and the present tariff is appended, and a copious 
general index and a congressional index complete the volume. 


SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN. By Epwin Ginn. (Boston: Ginn & 
Company.) 

This addition to Ginn & Company’s admirable classics for children 
contains Ruskin’s four lectures on Books and Reading, War and Work. 
It is prefaced by an excellent sketch of Ruskin’s life, with such abundant 
extracts as to make it almost an autobiograpby, and the extracts and 
lectures alike are supplemented by judicious no The selections are 
wisely made and will interest others beside children. 


AIMS AND METHODS IN CLASSICALSTUDY. By Wiru1am Garp- 
neR Harz. (Boston: Ginn & Company.) 

This is a thoughtful and interesting contribution to the discussion con- 
cerning methods in classical study, both in the preparatory and college 
departments. The pamphlet is an address delivered before the Massa- 
chusetts Classical and High School Teachers’ Association, and combats 
some of the positions taken by Professor Morris on the same subject. 


CASSELL’S MINIATURE CYCLOPAEDIA. Compruzp sy W. L. Cirowgs. 
(New York, Lonpow anp Paris: Cassett & Company.) 


Mr. Clowes has compiled this work for the English speaking public 
after the plan of Dr. Kirschner’s German Pocket Cyclopedia. By the 
skillful use of abbreviations and symbols easily interpreted, its 764 pages 
furnish information upon an immense variety of topics. Indeed, for all 
ordinary purposes, it is preferable to the large and multiplied volumes of 
the ordinary encyclopedia, both in the matter of ready reference and in 
presenting at a glance the information that will be sought in the great 
majority of cases. Not too large for a grip-sack, or even fot a pocket, it 
may be consulted at any moment and in circumstances which entirely 
preclude reférence to a larger work. It is on this score of utility espec- 
ially that it makes a strong claim upon the patronage of the reading 
public. A comparison in a number of cases with recognized authority 
justifies its claim also to accuracy. 
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A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS PEOPLE. By 
Epwarp Eceieston. (New York: D. Appieton & Company.) 


This handsome book captivates one at sight. Its profuse illustrations, 
all helpful in explanation of the text, its magnificent type, its arrange- 
ment of topics at the close of the chapters, and its admirable use of 
small maps, giving only what is necessary to illustrate a single fact, strike 
the reviewer as he glances through the pages. A more careful study of 
the contents adds to the conviction that this is the best history of our 
country, for schools, yet published. The matter given is presented in a 
clear and interesting manner. The author is an adept at the act of con- 
densation without loss of clearness. The logical rather than the strictly 
chronological order of arrangement is wisely followed, and with the 
facts of history much information as to the manners and customs of the 
people is skillfully interweaved. Mr. Eggleston, both from his study in 
history and his long and successful experience in writing for the young, 
was peculiarly well fitted for his task, and has done it well. 


MEXICO—PICTURESQUE, POLITICAL, PROGRESSIVE. By Mary 
EuizapetH Buake AND Marcarer F, Suiiivan. (Boston: Lez & 
SHEPARD.) 

A considerable literature is accumulating which is bringing our near- 
est neighbor within the circle of our acquaintance. That Mexico should 
have been so long a terra incognita to the general reading public isa 
matter of surprise, and every addition to our knowledge of this country 
which may play an important part in the future of the United States is 
welcome. The present volume is not as serious or as ambitious as others 
we have read, but it is interesting. Four-fifths of the book are given to 
picturesque Mexico, in which we have many views of the country and 
people pictured as only a feminine hand can. Part second, or Political 
and Progressive Mexico, by Margaret F. Sullivan, is, perhaps, the more 
thoughtful and instructive, and, considering the limits of the space occu- 
pied, is quite satisfactory. This is not a volume for the scholar, but it 
will have its readers, who will find both pleasure and instruction in its 


pages. 


AMERICAN AMATEUR, ATHLETIC AND AQUATIC HISTORY. 
By Freperick WiiuiamM Janssen. (New York: Ovtine Company.) 
This volume aims to give a history of all the important athletic and 
rowing organizations of the United States, with a compendium of records 
in this country and in England, together with much other information 
valuable to those interested in athletic and aquatic sports. The size of 
the book alone is evidence of the deep hold athletic sports have taken 
upon the young men of the country, to say nothing of the twenty-four 
associations whose history is here given, and some of whose magnificent 
club-houses are displayed in attractive cuts. There is no need of recom- 
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mending this book ; it will easily win its own way, and we hope that the 
Outing Company, with its exceptional advantages for such an enter- 
prise, will see that equally competent hands shall put in permanent 
form the history and records of other out-door sports which have a hold 
upon the interest of the people. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE PORTRAYED BY HIMSELF. By 
Ropert Waters. (New York: Worrsineron Company.) 


Mr. Donnelly and his cryptogram have been the means of awakening 
new interest in the question of Shakespeare’s identity and added to the 
already enormous literature connected with the great English dramatist 
and his writings. Mr. Waters’ object, however, is not only to show the 
absurdity of Mr. Donnelly’s cipher; which he does effectually to our 
mind, but even more than this, to find the life and character of the poet 
in his own works. This he thinks he has done in the character of 
Prince Henry, as delineated in three of Shakespeare’s plays, and espe- 
cially in that of Henry IV. . 


THE PAGANS. By Arto Barss. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 


In this social study are contrasted two opposing moral systems of to- 
day. The scene is laid in Boston among the haunts of pessimism. The 
Pagans are a septemvirate of artists united by friendship and an uncom- 
promising hostility to Boston conservatism. The hero, Grant Herman, 
typifies the highest and best in his philosophy. Helen Greystone, guilty 
when judged by Puritan standards, according to another appears noble 
and self-sacrificing. In contrast with her is Edith Fenton, a woman of 
the strictest school of New England orthodoxy. The author maintains 
a neutral position between the two systems, exhibiting at once the 
former’s aimless helplessness and the latter’s narrow prejudices. The 
book shows a thorough study of the social conditions with which it 
deals. 


THE FEDERALIST. Eprrep sy Henry Cazor Lopes. (New York 
AnD Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


This collection of essays, written in support of the constitution agreed 
upon September 17, 1787, by the Federal Convention, is reprinted from 
the original text of Alexander Hamilton, John Jay and James Madison. 
The introduction is an able presentation of the evidence as to the 
authorship of the essays, a historical controversy that seems hopeless of 
final settlement, because “ more authors have confessed themselves than 
can be provided for.” The balance, however, is strongly in Hamilton’s 
favor. This series of papers was the first exposition of the constitution, 
and as such has acquired all the weight and sanction of a judicial deci- 
sion. It has been constantly used as an authority in the settlement of 
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constitutional questions. The value of the edition is enhanced by an 
appendix that presents the articles of confederation and the constitution, 
also by a thorough index. 


THE DRAGON OF THE NORTH. A Tate or roe Normans In Itaty. 
By E. J. Oswotp. (Lonpon: Szetzey & Co.; New York: E. & J.B. 
Youne & Co.) 

In spite of the work of Howells and his school, there are still those 
who confess to find pleasure in action and adventure in fiction. Such 
the volume before us cannot fail to charm. It isa tale of the eleventh 
century, the time of the Norman possessions in Italy, than which there 
is, in many respects, no more interesting period in the Middle Ages. 

The Dragon of the North is the vessel of a band of roving Northmen 
which has found its way to the waters of the Mediterranean. Fra 
Laurentio, who tells the tale, is taken, with a companion, from the con- 
vent of Caserta while both are novices. The adventures which they 
encounter are well conceived and pleasingly told, and portray quite faith- 
fully the customs and manners of the time. The external make-up of 
the book is bright and attractive. It is profusely illustrated with a num- 
ber of really artistic engravings. 


POLITICAL ESSAYS. By James Russert Loweiz. (Boston anp New 
Yorx: Hovexton, Mirriin & Company.) 

After much urging from many quarters Mr. Lowell has at last con- 
sented to the re-publication of his political essays. They have an his- 
torical interest and value, independently of their worth at the time they 
were written, and will be welcomed by many. In this volume we find 
twelve of these notable papers, arranged in chronological order, begin- 
ning with his famous tract on “The American Tract Society,” in 1858, to 
his speech on “The Place of the Independent in Politics,” delivered be- 
fore the Reform Club, in New York, April 13th, 1888. The majority are 
connected with the late civil war, and the simple naming of the titles 
will recall their timely appearance and the influence they exerted in 
their day: “The Election in November,” “E Pluribus Unum,” “The 
Pickens and Stealins Rebellion,” “General McClellan’s Report,” “The 
Rebellion, Its Causes and Consequences,” “McClellan or Lincoln,” and 
“ Reconstruction.” 


A MEXICAN GIRL. By Freperick Tuicxsrun. (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co.) 

This novel will furnish to the lovers of those tales of the piquant, 
unconventional life in the far West a few hours of very pleasant diver- 
sion. The book has that great merit of being interesting. The style is 
clear and refreshing, showing a decided similarity to that of Bret Harte. 
There is, however, about the book, or style of the writing, an excess 
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of something. Just what it is, it is difficult to exactly determine. But 
you feel it when reading, and can hardly say whether it is in the bold- 
ness and originality of the figures, in the brilliancy of the coloring, or in 
a slight tendency towards too much lofty moralizing. But this does not 
detract seriously from the merit of the novel nor prevent it from afford- 
ing profitable amusement for a leisure hour. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY—NOS. 48 AND 49. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

This well-known firm of publishers made a decided hit when they re- 
solved on this series of monographs relating to questions that are awak- 
ening present interest. The Table has received three of their latest 
issues—The President's Message, 1837, giving the text of the message, illus- 
trated in his unique style by Thomas Nast ; The President’s Message, 1887, 
in which the text is copiously annotated by Mr. R. R. Bowker, and 
Essays on Practical Politics, by Theodore Roosevelt. This last volume 
consists of two essays, which appeared originally in the Century, on 
“Phrases of State Legislation and Machine Politics in New York City.” 
In the introduction, Mr. Roosevelt answers with a vigorous pen the criti- 
cisms of his essays, on the ground that they offered no cure for the evils 
they portrayed, and adds some excellent advice to his fellow-citizens. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN. By Epwarp M. SHeparp. (Boston anp New 
Yorx : Hoventon, Mirriin & Company.) 

The eighteenth volume in Mr. Morse’s “American Statesmen,” both in 
the manifest care with which it has been prepared and in the high 
literary character of the work itself, is destined to take a place second to 
none in this interesting series of biographies. In view of the political 
questions which have been most earnestly discussed of late, it was a task 
of great delicacy to write the life of Van Buren, and at the same time to 
do it calmly and without the least show of political bias; and yet we 
think this task has been accomplished in the volume before us. It was 
during the years in which he was Secretary of State that the creed of 
the Jacksonian democracy was definitely and practically formed, and 
the credit of its formation belongs to Van Buren more even than to 
Jackson. During the same years there was begun an extension into 
federal politics of the “spoils system,” an evil second only to slavery. 
Though his name is not as often mentioned as that of Jackson, it is un- 
questionably true that the Democratic party owed its long lease of power 
to the skill of his party leadership. His administration also is well 
treated of, including the crisis of 1837, but to us the most interesting 
portion of the book is that part which includes the ex-President’s life. 
This is exceedingly well drawn, and the concluding estimate of his life 
and place in history is just and discriminating. 
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June 2p.—Harvard plays Princeton at base-ball in Cambridge; score, 
Harvard, 7; Princeton, 2. 

June 4ru.—U. of P. vs. Princeton, at Philadelphia; score, U. of P., 5; 
Princeton, 10. 

June 8to.—Commencement appointments announced. 

Jung 9ro.—Columbia vs. Princeton, at Princeton ; score, 10 to 6 in favor 
of the latter. 

June 13ra.—Cuban Giants vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 
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June 16ra.—Yale vs. Princeton, at New Haven; seore—Yale, 15; 
Princeton, 5......Annual Glee Club Concert in University Hall. 

Jun 177rH.—Baccalaureate Sermon in Marquand Chapel, by Dr. Mc- 
Cosh......Evening service, an address by Dr. Patton......Annual meeting 
of the Philadelphian Society. 

Jung 18ra.—Class Exercises in the Church, followed by the Ivy 
Exercises......Open Air Concert by the Glee Club......In the afternoon 
Caledonian Games and Class-Day Exercises......In the evening, Junior 
Orator Contest. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


—AND— 


ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 


BALTIMORE, 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges, 


EXECUTE ORDERS FOR ALL INVESTMENT SECURITIES; 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
on favorable terms ; 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXOHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, France, Samet, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, 8 weden, "stalin St. 
Thomas, St. and British West Indies. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS IN STERLING, 


Se 2 i, 4. part of o) world, in Francs for use in Martinique 
uadaloupe, an in Dowtars for use in this country, 
Canada, Mexico and West Indies. 


Make TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY between this country, 
Europe, and British and Danish West Indies. 


Make COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS drawn abroad on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 





Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., receive 
accounts of American banks, firms and individuals upon favorable terms. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 
Liverpool, London, 
Financial Agents for the United States Government in England. 
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Jone 19Tx.—Gymnasium Exhibition......Whig and Clio Hall reunions. 


Jung 20rH.—One Hundred and Forty-first Annual Commencement. 
W. M. Daniels, Valedictory ; E. M. Hopkins, English Salutatory ; H. T. 
Dobbins, Latin Salutatory......Announcement of prizes. Fellowships— 
‘Mental Science, W. H. Johnson ; Classical, H. T. Dobbins; Experimental 
Science, W. H. Runyan; Mathematical, E.M. Hopkins; Historical, F. L, 
Drummond ; Modern Languages, E. V. Richardson; Biological, C. F. W- 
McClure. A. G. McCosh Prize, R. B. C. Johnson. Lynde Prize—lIst, 
W. M. Daniels; 2d, F. L. Drummond; 3d, J. H. Pershing. Class of ’59 





RESIDENTS OF PRINCETON and PARTICULARLY 
STUDENTS, when in New York, are very 
likely to be found at the 


St. DENIS HOTEL, 


Cor. OF BROADWAY & ELEVENTH STREET. 


It is so convenient to business, to transit lines in all directions, to the best places of evening 
entertainment, and withal, is so thoroughly kept and cared for in every particular that travel- 
lers, once becoming its guests, are naturally apt to make it their New York home. 

PRICES ARE VERY MODERATE. 


G. W. PACH & BROS. 


841 Broadway, 
Cor. THIRTEENTH ST., NEW YORK, 


Photographers. 
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Cor. 33d 8t. 1260 BROADWAY, ™wW rors. 
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Prize, T. M. Parrot. Bible Prize, R. H. Kirk. Political Science, R. E. 
Prime. Maclean, H. G. Drummond. Class of 61 Prize, J. M. Yeakle. 
Baird Prizemen—The Baird Prize, J. H. Pershing; in Oratory, R. Carter ; 
in Delivery, K. Fullerton; in Poetry, T. M. Parrot; in Disputation, 8. C. 
Hodge and F. J. Knox......J. 0.’s, R. E. Speir, First; D. R. Todd, Kan., 
Second ; H. G. Drummond, N. J., Third; T. W. Hotchkiss, N. Y., Fourth. 
bewsed Retiring speech of Dr. McCosh—‘“ Twenty years in Princeton.”...... 
Inauguration of Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., as President of the 
College. 

June 21-22.—Entrance examination. 

Jung 23—Szpr. 12.—Long vacation. 

Serr. 12.—Opening exercises in Marquand Chapel, address by the 
President. 

Serr. 18.—Dr. Stuckenberg’s lecture on “Life and Thought in Ger- 
many,” in the old chapel......First class championship game of base-ball, 
"90 vs. 91; score, 6 to 1 in favor of ’90. 

Szpr. 18.—’89 vs. ’91, score, 3 to 2 in favor of 91; 89 vs. 92, score, 2 to 1 
in favor of former. 

Szpr. 20.—’90 vs. 92, score, 3 to 2 in favor of ’90. 

Sxpr. 22.—’91 vs. '92, score, 9 to 3 in favor of ’91. 
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